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. . - grants or loans, depending upon the capacity to repay (see page 1 1 2) 


Changing Weather in Bank Earnings 


(page 33) 
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ENTHUSIASM 


IN INDIANAPOLIS 


“We are more enthusiastic than ever about the Bank 
and Agent Program. Our outstanding increased slightly 
more than 200 per cent during 1946, and the increase 
in total loans made during the first five months of 1947 
was 86 per cent greater than the total made during the 
same period in 1946. In the year of 1946, 98 agents 


brought us approximately 400 loans, and during the 


first five months of the current year, 65 agents have 
directed about 225 loans to us. 

“Economic conditions during the past several years 
have been most favorable to consumer lenders, and our 
loss ratio on automobile loans for the year of 1946 was 
.20; and no losses have been sustained in our operations 
so far this year. 

“In addition to auto loans many agents produce real 
estate mortgage loans, commercial loans, and advertise 
our bank generally. We feel proud in having this fine 
group of men pulling for our institution.” 


Charles A. Mattox 


Assistant Vice President 
Security Trust Branch,* 
Union Trust Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


It works in Indianapolis. It is working all over the 
country. It can work for your bank, too. Insurance 
agents, cooperating with you under the Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan, can bring you a growing volume of 
desirable loan customers. The plan is sound, sensible, 
practical. It offers definite advantages to customer, 
bank and insurance agent alike. 


*Effective November 1, 1946 The Security Trust Company 
was merged with The Union Trust Company of Indianapolis. 
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EUROPEAN 
The cover photograph this month, repro- 
duced above, shows Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall talking to French Am- 
bassador Bonnet (center) and (at that time) 
French Foreign Minister Bidault (right) 
during a meeting of the U. N. Assembly. 
In several instances in this month’s pages of 
BANKING, the Marshall Plan’s significance 
is discussed and related to the month’s finan- 
cial developments—for example, “Wash- 
ington,” page 24; “World Business,” page 
38, and “The Condition of Business,” 
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Those who reach 
the top usually 
arrive by learning 
to do one thing 
superlatively well 
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can Bankers Association, is the Secre- 
tary of State’s deputy in the Austrian 
treaty discussions. 


At the moment, Washington’s deci- | 


sion on American assistance to Europe 


'] is in sharp focus; and this important 


Christmas Again 
Leicn Hunt, hailing the ‘Glorious 
time of Great Too-Much,” exclaimed: 


“ Right thy most unthrifty glee 
And pious thy mince-piety!”’ 
Sixteenth Century THomas TussER 
was less exuberant, quite ungastronomic 
(unless by inference), and fully pun- 
proof in his Holiday couplet: 


“4t Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Master Tiny Tim provided the world 
with a five-word course in the Yuletide 
girit. And then there’s that reliable, 
time-tested standbye, “ Merry Christ- 
mas!”—which is BANKING’s greeting 
to you. 


America Abroad 


Grorce C. MaRsHALL’s picture on the 
cover is not only a symbol of the vast 
responsibilities of American foreign pol- 
icy and the problems the peace-seekers 
face as another year ends; it likewise re- 
minds bankers that one of their col- 
leagues is an aide to the Secretary at the 
Council of Foreign Ministers meeting in 
london. JosEPpH M. Donce, president 
of The Detroit Bank and of the Ameri- 


component of our foreign relations pro- | 
gram is Klieg-lighted by BANKING’s | 
LAWRENCE STAFFORD and HERBERT | 


BRATTER. From their capital observa- | 
tion posts these regular contributors 
comment on some of the many paths 
leading from the crossroads that is the 
Marshall Plan. 


Credit Self-Control 

Banxer Josep M. DopcE’s observa- | 
tions on inflation and credit controls 
(page 43) can be distilled into this | 
statement: The solution to the issues | 
of how well banking conducts itself in 
the present inflationary situation and 
how well it meets the inevitable read- 
justment is in ‘‘a wise direction of the 
use of bank credit and a coordinated 
self-control over its expansion.” 

With regard to the current situation 
the A.B.A. president says: “The real 
question is whether or not the Federal 
Reserve will fully use all of the powers 
already granted by Congress to control 
credit expansion, or fail to use these 
but use the present conditions in an at- 
tempt to impose entirely new forms of 
credit or investment control on the 
banks. Undoubtedly there will be the 
former and I suspect there may be the 
latter. If new controls are imposed they 
can only be justified by a completely 


“Wait until she finds out that all the employees get a Christmas bonus!” 


Those interested in ex- 
porting to Australia 
may obtain a free copy 
of this informative 
booklet from their 
bankers or direet 
from— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australie. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN F, HOLLENBECK, PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


CONSUMER 
CREDIT 
INSURANCE 
* 


The Pioneer Independent 
Company . . . Exclusive 
Specialization since 1926 
Operating Coast to Coast 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago Ssston «+ Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati St. Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


“Cat” Trains 


When winter closes the water routes and interferes 
with airplane transportation, caterpillar tractors pull 
small box cars of supplies 1,000 miles or more 
over snow trails to Northern Canada’s gold and 
ufanium mines. 

This is just one form of Canadian enterprise that 
reaches to the Sub-Arctic. Another is the service of 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, with branches in 
the territory covered by the “Cat” trains—part of 
an enterprising banking system with branches 
across Canada and extending to the United States. 
It is at your command for Canadian trade and 
financial transactions. 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND,ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


More than 525 Branches Across Canada 


“It says bank clearings here yesterday were 
$33 million. . . . Gracious, what a profit!” 


biased interpretation of the facts for 
that purpose. One thing is certain: the 
banks have not justified and will not 
justify any new controls by anything 
they do.” 

Mr. DoncE suggests that if the Gov- 
ernment “intends to establish new con- 
trols over credit expansion, it had better 
begin by reviewing and restricting the 
government-subsidized credit which has 
contributed so largely to the present 
amount of private debt.” 


Bank Earnings 


W. Wooster, Jr., contributes 
to this issue another of his studies on 
the outlook for bank earnings. 

Mr. Wooster reminds his readers 
that the days of “riskless” lending— 
that is, the purchase of U. S. Govern- 
ment paper—are over, and that today’s 
income from commercial and mortgage 
loans made under boom conditions 
“cannot compare in quality with the 
income of a few years ago” which came 
mostly from federal securities. 

“For the banking system as a whole,” 
he says, “somewhat higher dollar earn- 
ings appear likely in the coming months 
due almost entirely to higher loan vol- 
ume at higher rates. But such higher dol- 
lar earnings as materialize are unlikely 
to be evenly distributed among indi- 
vidual banks or groups of banks. . . . 

“All banks have the problem of 
guarding against the granting of un- 
sound loans—a problem which has 
moved from the realm of the theoretical 
to the practical during recent months— 
and of charging a sufficiently high rate 
of interest on all loans to compensate 
adequately for the risks involved.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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IT’S TIME TO LOOK BOTH WAYS! 


This is the time to emulate Janus, the two-faced Roman god... 
to look back upon the accomplishments of the past year, and at 
the same time to examine the future. The view in either direction 
looks good to The Glenn L. Martin Company. Here’s why: 


A Year of Achievement 


During the past year, the CAA tested and approved the new 
Martin 2-0-2 airliner, and deliveries to airlines commenced. 
Flight tests of the Martin 3-0-3 were well along. Six military 
types were built—JRM Mars, PBM Mariner, PBM-5A amphib- 
ious Mariner, AM-1 Mauler, XP4M-1 Mercator, XB-48—while 
work commenced on huge ae rockets. Military re- 
search contracts were also obtained. During 1947 Martin also 
entered the plastics field on a major scale with the construction 
of a new factory for the manufacture of Marvinol resins. Rota- 
wings, Inc. was acquired and set up as a Martin division for 
helicopter research. Numerous Martin products were manu- 
factured under license by other companies. And research in many 
diverse fields showed unusual progress. 


A Year of Promise 


The year ahead will be devoted to production. Martin will be 
filling orders for its 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 airliners . . . meeting the 
demand for vinyl-type resins. Martin military output will be 
higher than in 1947. Additional Martin products may be licensed 
to other manufacturers. And sensational new Martin develop- 
ments, now leaving the experimental stage, will be announced 
during the coming year. In ’48 as in the past, better products, 
greater progress, will be made by Martin! 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “Dependable oy) Aircraft Since 1909 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft * Aerial gun turrets Guided 
missiles ® Outstanding commercial planes for both passenger and cargo service °* 
Marvinol resins (Martin plastics and Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing 
aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) ® Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) 
* Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) ® Stratovision 
aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) ® Aircraft ground- 
handling equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to 
guard the peace and build better living in many far-reaching fields. 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 35-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
you. Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,184,937.—Pesos Colomkian 
Reserves: $8,938,693.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 


Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place; New York 5, N. Y. 


47 KEYS 


We can offer you 47 keys to business in 
New York State through our affiliation with 
Marine Midland banks in 47 strategic com- 
munities. We share with our correspondents 
and their customers the latest significant 


information on local business throughout 


the state. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest. and Largest Commercial Bank 


-WARREN 
EVANS, 


“Our safe deposit vaults are in the basement” 


And with this problem goes that of 
adequate capital funds to “underwrite 
the added risks that these new loans 
entail.” 


“Great Heapes of Gold 
That Never Could Be Spent” 


Warn this apt quotation from The 
Faerie Queene, Paut Enxnzic, British 
economist, opens his discussion of the 
future of gold, which we publish this 
month. Observing that Edmund Spen- 
ser seems to have anticipated Fort Knox 
by some four centuries, Dr. EINZzIG says 
it now looks as though the -“great 
heapes” of precious metal in “that 
biggest treasury of all time” couldn’t 
be spent, either. “Like the proverbial 
magic coin, they would always return 
to their owner.” 

Dr. Ernzic’s readable and informa- 
tive article comes to the conclusion that 
gold’s future as a monetary metal may 
be regarded as fully assured and that the 
contents of the Kentucky vaults “may 
therefore be considered a safe invest- 
ment, even if it bears no dividend.” 

He believes it unlikely that the 
United States will decide to devalue the 
dollar again; “devaluation is always 
the weapon of the financially weak 
countries”—and even the Kremlin 
gentlemen have refrained from placing 
us in that category. 

“So long as the present inflationary 
trend in the United States continues,” 
says Dr. Exnzic, “the adoption of any 
such ‘soft money’ measure which would 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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IN SHANGHAI, HONG KONG, TIENTSIN, TOKYO 
Focal Points in Far Eastern Trade 


Chase branches in Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Tientsin have long been recognized as vital links 
in trade with the Orient. To these, the Chase is 
now adding another Far Eastern branch—in 
Tokyo—to be fully staffed and ready for opera- 
tion before the end of 1947. 


These overseas branches are equipped to 


provide complete banking facilities. Their off- 
cers are informed on business as well as banking 
conditions in the Far East, and can offer first- 
hand information as it is required. 


Through these branches, offices of representa- 
tives, and relations with correspondent banks, 
the Chase can provide valuable assistance for the 
development of your business in China, Japan, 
the Philippines, the new nations of India and all 
other parts of the Orient. 

The benefits of these facilities and connec- 
tions are available to Chase correspondent 
banks. The time and money this service saves are 
often important factors in the successful transac- 
tion of their customers’ Far Eastern business. 


Send for Our Booklet: How THE CHASE CAN BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS OVERSEAS 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW .YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street . 


Havana + San Juan . Panama 


51 Berkeley Square 


Offices of Representatives: Mexico City 


THE CHASE BANK: Paris . 
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Shanghai 


Bush House, Aldwych 
Colon Cristobal Balboa 
Cairo . Bombay 

Hong Kong + Tientsin 
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Listen to the voice of users who 
have mechanized their commercial window servi 


“CUSTOMERS NOTICE INCREASED SPEED... "REACTION EXTREMELY FAVORABLE ... very 
experienced no difficulty in swinging over .. . much pleased with operation of machines . . . pro- 


manner in which tellers accepted new system very vide an audit not possible with pen-and-ink records 
gratifying . . . customers prefer official registered ... control produces immediate detection of errors, 
receipt to passbook . . . depositors well pleased saves time in completing day’s work . . . entry of a 
with system and results obtained.” deposit quicker.” 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA FORBES NATIONAL BANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“BENEFITS ARE CONSIDERABLE .. . customers 

“ONE OF THE BEST MOVES WE EVER MADE... a and tellers alike say machine method is faster .. . 

great savings in time . . . materially cut down no question but that our internal operation has also 

lobby lines . . . provide an absolute record for been improved . . . very much pleased with our 
auditing purposes . . . an easy check-back in case Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machines .. .” 

of errors.” FORT WAYNE NATIONAL BANK 

WASHINGTON TRUST COMPANY Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Spokane, Wash. 
“BOTH DESIRABLE AND NECESSARY... 


“TELLERS ASSISTED IN BALANCING .. . change- machines of great assistance to tellers in speeding 
over made with virtually no difficulty . . . customers up counter work and in providing a complete audit 
very well pleased . . . estimate lobby lines disposed record of all transactions . . . customers’ reaction 
of 20% to 30% faster... tellers assisted in balancing has been uniformly favorable . . .” 

. . we are highly satisfied with the installation.” HOWARD NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


STATE NATIONAL BANK, El Paso, Texas Burlington, Vt. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © MACHINE SUPPLIE 
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e Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machine 


snow used by banks from Massachusetts to Oregon, 
jm California to Georgia. It handles and speeds all 
pes of window transactions, replaces passbooks with 
yinted, registered deposit receipts and automatically 
cumulates cash-in and cash-out totals. If you are inter- 
sed in making a newsworthy advancement in your 
tomer service, and in improving your internal account- 
g, ask your nearest Burroughs office for the entire story 
ithis modern, mechanized service. It’s more than likely 
iat your Burroughs representative can arrange for you 
pobserve an actual installation nearby . . . or, if that 


mt convenient for you, he will answer all your ques- 

wns about operation, “change-over,” depositor and 
er reactions, publicity opportunities and the like, with 
al experiences of other banks. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 


TATE NATIONAL BANE 
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Because they are all-electric, the typewriters 
manufactured by International Business Machines 
Corporation lighten the effort of the typist and 


17 Years of Proved produce work of the finest quality. 


IBM’s research, design and engineering skill are 


ELE CTRIC evident in the ease of operation, and in the dis- 


tinctive appearance and high legibility of the typing. 
PE RFO RMANCE The IBM Electric Typewriter has been proving 
its merits in actual use for 17 years. 


If it's IBM ... it is electric 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


- For further information address 
eee INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES. CORPORATION, WORLD HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


tend to perpetuate the high prices, if 
not raise them even higher, is most un- 
likely. One of the basic facts of the sit- 
uation is that the ‘hard money’ school 
has been gaining ground in the last 
year or so, and the chances are that it 
will continue to gain ground, especially 
in the case of a Republican victory.” 
Meanwhile, “in the absence of an early 
devaluation of the dollar world prices 
are likely to readjust themselves to the 
American price level.” 

If you’re a bit rusty on gold’s role 
as a servant of national and world 
economy, a few minutes spent with 
“Thoughts on the Tomb at Fort Knox” 
will burnish your memory. - 

The same author wrote “How to 
Balance U. S. Trade” in September 
BANKING. 


“Co-op” Radio 


Banxers who are actively or passively 
interested in radio as an advertising 
medium for their institutions will find 
profitable the article by Jon B. Mack, 
Jr., in this issue. 

Mr. Mack, director of the A.B.A. 
Advertising Department, reports on the 
network cooperative program which, he 
says, ‘‘may well be an idea with a big 
future in the broadcasting activities of 
banks.” 

The co-op program, he explains, 
“originates in one station of a network 
and is wired or ‘piped’ to other stations 
of the same network for local broadcast 
with local sponsorship.” In other words, 
“the sponsorship is cooperative; it is 
possible to have as many different spon- 
sors sharing the talent costs as there are 
stations on the network.” 


“Do you want our dollar dinner or would you 
like something to eat?” 


December 1947 


Mr. Macx points out that this type 
of broadcast is not to be confused with 
the participating program in which two 
or more sponsors join in presenting the 
same program over the same station. 

At present 97 commercial and mutual 
savings banks are using cooperative 
broadcasts. The subject preference, by 
a wide margin, is the newscast. 

The article gives the details about 
cooperative programs, offers a skeleton- 
ized sample, and provides a general 
over-all picture of a modern advertising 
facility. 


FPRA Second Thoughts 


Aso of interest to the advertising- 
minded banker is our further report on 
the 1947 convention of the Financial 
Public Relations Association. The de- 
partmental clinics that feature this 
meeting offer a lucrative yield to all 
who attend them; it’s unfortunate that 
a delegate can only attend one at a 
time! 

BANKING endeavored to make possi- 
ble your circumvention of this immuta- 
ble law by covering several of the clin- 
ics for the purpose of passing along 
some of the ideas developed. The result 
is the opening article in this month’s 
“Methods and Ideas” department. 


Costs 


A NUMBER of bankers sent us their 
suggestions for cutting bank costs and 
improving operating efficiency in these 
expensive days. Some of the ideas may 
already be at work in your bank; others 
may point out an opportunity or two. 

One contributor to this informal 
symposium, ‘“‘Several Dozen Ways to 
Cut Costs,” says his bank feels it 
shouldn’t try to reduce costs that go 
into business production and goodwill. 
It has increased the advertising and 
public relations budget and liberalized 
salaries, pension arrangements, vaca- 
tion provisions and its group life in- 
surance program. 

“We feel,” says this banker, “that 
our greatest opportunity for maintain- 
ing earnings is in the improved effi- 
ciency of our personnel.” ‘ 

The bank also has an effective method 
of getting new operating ideas. 

As the title indicates, our panel pre- 
sents a sizable list of practical, direct 
steps in the direction of economy. 


Browsing Places 


Succestep stop-offs for December 
readers: The “Heard Along Main 
Street” department wherein a nono- 


Eliminate Crowded Lobbies with 
This New Check-Cashing System 


Now you can give your customers faster, 
more efficient service . .. solve your “‘Satur- 
day closing” problem. 


All you have to do is install the new Fas- 
Cash System, a low-cost method of doubling 
your check-cashing capacity. 


This proved method—developed by a 
banker—enables one teller to do the work 
of two. You can cash checks in as little as 
five seconds . . . cash up to 400 an hour. 


Does Away with Waiting Lines 


The Fas-Cash System keeps lobbies from 
becoming too crowded .. . helps you give 
customers the service they appreciate. 


What the Fas-Cash System has done for 
other banks it can do for yours. Send today 
for complete information. 


FREE! 


Send coupon below 
free copy 
of illustrated folder. 
Explains how and 
why the _ Fas-Cash 
System will save you 
money. 


FAS-CASH SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
Dept. BA-12, 1356 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Michigan 

. We want to improve customer service. 


Rush details about the Fas-Cash System, together 
with free illustrated folder. 
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A word that Is 


hever used 


Americans and Canadians never 
refer to each other as ‘‘foreigners”’. 
They think of each other as good 
friends and neighbours. That is 
one reason why each is the other’s 
best customer, why trade between 
Canada and the United States is 
destined to grow in the future. We 
extend full co-operation to corre- 
spondent banks with clients in- 
terested in Canadian trade. Your 


enquiries are invited. 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 


New York Agency — 
68 William St., New York 5, N.Y. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


HANDWRITING 


Or so say the newscasters! 
Recent surveys, as reported by 
the press, indicate that penman- 
ship in these United States has 
hit a new low, with prospects poor 
for improvement. The nadir of 
legibility would appear to be 
signatures . . . more especially, 
signatures on bank checks. 


This isn’t news to the many 
thousands of bank people who 
for years have been reading those 
“scrawls of character’”’ that pass 
for signatures. How they do it is 
a mystery to us, but it’s time 
they got a little relief. The printed 
name on a bank check provides a 
double check in sorting. If there 
is any doubt about the signature 
a quick glance at the imprint will 
confirm or correct the reading of 
the customer’s name and speed 
up the sorting and filing. 


Surprisingly enough, banks 
can have this convenience at 
no cost at all. Everyone likes 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


IS A LOST ART 


to see his name in print and will 
gladly pay the small cost for two 
hundred Personalized Checks. 
Then too, banks save the cost of 
passbooks, covers and stock 
checks . . . and at the same time 
make their customers happy. Sel- 
dom does a product fulfill all 
these needs but our Personalized 
Checks fully demonstrate their 
ability to do so. Thousands of 
banks from coast to coast are 
enthusiastic about them and are 
selling them vigorously to their 
customers. 


We welcome inquiries from 
bankers who wish to study the 
Personalized Check program. 
Over a period of several years it 
has been our privilege to work 
with banks large and small, and 
we have accumulated consider- 
able amount of factual informa- 
tion which might be of real value 
to those now contemplating the 
program. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


LUKE 


CHECK PRIN 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


~ ~ ~ 


“Here where it says $4 preferred—well, 
goodness, supposing I prefer more than $4?” 


genarian Illinois banker recalls the 
long-ago day when the man who came 
to dinner at his house was Abraham 
Lincoln; a cartoon feature, “The Infor- 
mation Treatment,” suggesting meth- 
ods for keeping the staff informed 
about the bank’s progress, policies and 
activities; the stories on Missouri’s 
popular and useful “‘ balanced farming” 
program, the work being done by an 


| Arizona bank to keep boys and girls on 


the farms, and a Vermont bank’s method 
of celebrating the visit of the Freedom 
Train to its town. 


Hemline Decision 


Wien Cartoonist Dick Ericson de- 
livered his batch of drawings he con- 
fessed to being in a quandary. 

“My wife,” he said, enunciating the 
two syllables with an eloquence they 
always deserve but sometimes do not 
get, “has an idea.” 

We ventured the observation that, 
coming from a woman, it was probably 
a good idea. 

“Well,” Dick continued thought- 
fully (his quandary seemed to be of 
considerable proportions), “she sug- 
gests that I lower my women’s hems— 
in the pictures, that is,” he amended 
hastily. “The styles, you know, have 
changed, and perhaps BANKING should 
keep up with them. Or should we say 
‘down’?” 

Now the habiliments of Dick’s pen 
and ink females, as you may have 
noted, have never been—well, ultra- 
conservative. Neither have they brought 
complaints from the good people who 
read BANKING. Quite the contrary. 

“T thought,” Mr. Ericson went on, 
“you might like to ask the readers 
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(CT AMIN ONE respect better 

I off than Moses,” wrote 
Henry Clay to a friend. “He 
died without reaching the 
Promised Land. I occupy as good a farm as 
any he would have found, had he reached 
it, and Ashland has been acquired, not by 
hereditary descent, but by my own labor.” 
Yet though Clay attained his Promised 
Land, his long career as Congressman, Sec- 
retary of State and Senator prevented him 
from dwelling there as much as he wished. 
Each time he decided to retire, popular de- 
mand and his own zeal forced him to re- 
enter public life. 

Clay bought Ashland, near Lexington, 
Kentucky, in 1806 and built the main house 
a few years later, adding to the estate at 
intervals until it included 600 fertile acres. 
An excellent farmer, he took great interest 


Henry Clay addressing the Senators in 1850 


December 1947 


From an old daguerreotype 


ASHLAND 


Henry Clay's 


Promised Land 


Ashland stirs a memory of days when Clay walked this ground he loved 


in the management of the 
place and in raising fine horses 
and breeding cattle. In his ab- 
sence much of the responsi- 
bility was shouldered by his wife, the former 
Lucretia Hart, and, as Clay declared, “how 
diligently, how nobly she has performed the 
duties thus devolved upon her can be known 
to no mortal save myself alone.” 

Henry Clay achieved his fame, just as he 
acquired Ashland, through his own efforts. 
Lacking much formal education, he never- 
theless rapidly made his reputation as a bril- 
liant orator and lawyer. People used to say 
that no one whom Clay defended was ever 
hanged. Whenever he spoke, huge crowds 
gathered, attracted by his superb voice and 
compelling personality. However, his re- 
nouncing a lucrative law practice for public 
service prevented him from becoming 

wealthy. In fact, at one time it 
seemed that he would have to sell 
Ashland until anonymous friends 
throughout the country raised 
$50,000 with which they settled 
his obligations. 
Between 1824 and 
1848 Clay was a strong 
presidential candidate 
in nearly every cam- 
paign but in spite of his 
popularity and the fact 
that for a generation he 
was the acknowledged 


FIRE 


leader of his party, the nation never re- 
warded him with its highest office. Although 
he is quoted as saying, “I would rather 
be right than President,” his failure to at- 
tain this position was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. His private life was further saddened 
by family tragedies. Of eleven children, all 
six daughters died before their father, one 
son was killed in the Mexican War and 
another became insane after an accident. 

After Clay’s death the house at Ashland 
was torn down, but the present dwelling, 
reconstructed by his son on the same plan 
and with some of the original materials pre- 
serves the same general aspect. Within are 
much of Clay’s furniture and many memen- 
tos of his career. Though the estate has 
dwindled in size, it still retains the peaceful 
charm which made it a place of solace to 
the famous owner. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, 
is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 


Company 


NEW YORK 
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Prompt 
handling 


of collection 
items throughout 
California 


ae account with Bank of 
America, either in Los Angeles 
or San Francisco, gives you 
fast collection service through- 
out California. Direct your 
inquiries to Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, or 660 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Catifontas Flalewide Bank 


Bank OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are known the world over 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


Hemline decision: Which? 


whether they prefer the full-fashioned 
garments that are the mode today or 
the-a . . . the” (obviously he was try- 
ing to handle the situation with artistic 
delicacy) ‘the continued exposures that 
must accompany the knee-length skirt.” 

He could, he explained, draw long 
dresses just as facilely as the curves 
they would obscure. But why not put 
the question to the readers? Give ’em 
samples—old style, new style—and ask 
for opinions. Whereupon Dick pro- 
duced the two drawings that decorate 
this page. 

So BANKING offers you an opportu- 
nity to participate in a hemline decision: 
Should the Ericson gals wear ’em 
longer? 

If you care to offer a comment, pro- 
ceed at your own risk. Maybe we'll 
publish it! 

Joun L. CooLey 


We wish the rest of the world would 
work a little harder so it could earn the 
money to buy our goods. 


Presidential politics for 1948 is be- 
ginning to warm up. This means some- 
body is going to get burned. 

The modern kitchen is so mechanized 
a good housewife must be an engineer. 


The easiest way to deflate some men 
is to blow them up. 

An optimist is a fellow who goes to a 
political speech hoping to hear both sides 
of a question. 

Another great war may end civiliza- 
tion. Well, any civilization that permits 
another war deserves to end. 
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as in a well-managed bank, costly procedures 


are likely to grow, unnoticed, and become so 
habitual that no one but top management will 
question them. Here is where analysis and sim- 


plification pay real dividends. 


Consider the experience of Lincoln National 
Bank and Trust Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Top man- 
agement initiated a survey of operations and, 
in consultation with Remington Rand Manage- 
ment Analysts, made an internal audit of pro- 
cedures involving the Customers Information 
File. This study covered such important func- 
tions as opening and closing accounts, answering 
credit inquiries, and handling changes of address 
for 35,000 customers. 


Results were startling. Simplified procedures 
pointed the way to an overall saving of 41% in 


operations, inspections and storages, and a 53% 


MANAGEMENT 


SIMPLIFIES WORK 


at Lincoln National Bank 
and Trust Company 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Streamlined procedures simplify operations—eliminate unnec- 
essary complications in flow of paper work. Heart of the system . 
is the Customers Information File, shown in photo at left, above. 


saving in transportation of papers. The Kardex 
Customers Information File now functions as 
the clearing house of all information*concerning 
depositors—a centralized control, coordinating 
action in all departments. 


The accomplishment of this progressive bank 
indicates how your bank may cut costs and im- 
prove procedures. Remington Rand offers you 
the experience of, a nationwide organization 
devoted to simplifying business and banking 
systems. Valuable research data are available on 
systems used to advantage by other organiza- 
tions. For detailed facts on work simplification 
write Remington Rand Inc., Systems Division, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


You Pay the Check 
for Cost-Heavy Systems! 


December 1947 
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“Our hero”—in a film recently released 


The camera watches as “our hero” displays his new bicycle, obtained via a school savings 
by the Dollar Savings Bank, New York 


account. “Save for a Goal” was filmed entirely in the Bronx, without professional actors 


“Save for a Goal” 


gram is an “instance of the com- 

munity’s coming into the school 
and helping to do a task where it takes 
more than the school to do it,” New 
York City’s Superintendent of Schools 
William Jansen recently said of the 
program in New York that “the chil- 
dren are saving regularly and beginning 
young—and that’s good!” 

Dr. Jansen was guest of honor at a 
special showing of ‘‘Save for a Goal,” 
recently released film produced by the 
Dollar Savings Bank of New York. 

A 16 mm. color film with sound, the 
picture is designed basicalty to teach 
children the virtue of thrift and to pro- 
mote the habit of saving regularly for a 


Sem that the school savings pro- 


purpose. The film is built around the 
bank’s school savings department, which 
serves over 48,000 children in 90 public 
and parochial schools in the Bronx. It 
shows the service rendered by that 
department and depicts the manner 
in which the bank invests its depositors’ 
money. 

The story, as told by the narrator, is 
that of a freckled-faced, redheaded boy 
of nine, whose new streamlined bicycle 
is the center of attraction among his 
playmates. How he obtained his bicy- 
cle is shown by means of flashbacks. He 
is seen in the bank’s main office, where 
he inquires about the school savings 
plan. Subsequently, the camera follows 
him to school and then on a tour of 


The bank makes the 16 mm. color film available to schools, churches, civic and other organiza- 
tions. When requested, the bank will furnish a projectionist and any necessary equipment 


Dollar Savings Bank’s Fordham office, 
where he sees the school savings depart- 
ment in operation. 

The bank has endeavored to answer 
the common questions that it en- 
counters in this field. 

The picture does not employ any pro- 
fessional actors or special sets. It was 
filmed entirely in the Bronx, one of 
New York’s five boroughs, and is gen- 
erously sprinkled with local color shots 
of such familiar places as the Bronx 
Zoo and the Yankee Stadium. 

While the film is designed primarily 
to appeal to children, the bank believes 
that it will also be popular with adults, 
particularly parents whose children are 
participating in school savings. 

The bank is making the film avail- 
able, without cost, not only to schools 
but also to church, civic and other 
organizations as well. When requested 
to do so, the bank will furnish a projec- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


In a “flashback” the boy visits the Dollar 
Savings Bank to inquire about school savings 
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Some Small Detail...... 


We'd be especially honored if you would call on us for any service we can 
render to make your forthcoming visit to Wichita a more enjoyable one. 


Sometimes, a small detail can mar an otherwise pleasant occasion. 
Taking care of correspondent needs is a big job with us; if we can be of 
service to you please don’t hesitate to call on us. 


We feel particularly qualified to discuss your bond account with you. 
Why not drop in during your visit to Wichita? 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


\ONAL 


Douglas al Market “Wichita Kansas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT ‘ INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING THE LAWRENCE WAY... 


Lawrence Service 
Removes The ??? 


From Your 


Commodity Loans 


AWRENCE’S BUSINESS is the custodianship of inventory 
c used as collateral for loans while stored on borrower's 
own premises. We are the largest, strongest and the most 
experienced organization now conducting nationwide field 
warehouse operations. 


Ours is a highly specialized service. We relieve the 
lender of all concern for the physical security of goods, 
proper inspection by experts, and bonding of employees 
having access to the inventory. 

We do not ourselves make loans—but often we are able 
to establish a sound basis for loans which you could not 
otherwise make safely. 


Lawrence Warehouse receipts are supported by the 
strongest financial statement in the field warehouse indus- 
try. We have always discharged our liability in full to all 
holders of Lawrence Warehouse receipts. 


Call on Lawrence to meet these needs of your 
customers 


e Release of cash from inventory in order to take advantage 
of all discounts 


e Release of cash from inventory to permit expansion of the 
merchandise stocks 


e Release of cash from inventory to carry products until they can 
be sold more profitably 


|] AWRENCE AREHOUSE ( OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIF. CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm Street I N. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 


A school savings’ account is the power 
behind the new bicycle 


tionist and the necessary equipment for 
the showing, too. 

The gathering which saw the preview 
consisted largely of supervisors and 
teachers in Bronx public and parochial 
schools. They heard Robert M. Cathar- 
ine, president of the Dollar Savings 
Bank, discuss the institution’s school 
savings program, which, just two years 
old, shows a deposit total of approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. 

In pointing out that the bank’s ex- 
penses in connection with school sav- 
ings are greater than its income from 
that source, Mr. Catharine said that 
“we don’t expect to reach the break- 
even point.” He added that “ we believe 
we have a definite obligation to serve 
the moderate income group which uses 
the savings bank. 

“The school children of today will be 
our regular depositors of tomorrow. We 
feel that we are making better citizens 
of them,” he added. 


The camera follows the boy to school and on 
a tour of the bank’s Fordham office 


Los Angeles Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh * Buffalo * Cleveland Cincinnati 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta Charlotte Jacksonville Orleans 
Houston Dallas Denver Phoenix Seattle Portland Stockton « Fresno 
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$41... is four. . . she starts Sunday School 


next year...she’s asked Santa for a doll that talks. Johnny, her 
brother, was six last August...is in the second grade...he will find 


a two-wheeler under the tree. 


What kind of a world will they live in when Mary is fourteen 
and Johnny is sixteen—in 1957? 


The answer depends on what each of us does each day for the 
next ten years—for the future does not suddenly spring up with- 
out warning...It results from the daily actions of every single 
one of us. | 


Each of us can help to build a happy and peaceful future for 
those we love by thinking and talking constructively ... by being 
open-minded, tolerant, forward-looking... by taking part in com- 


munity activities . .. by bearing the responsibilities of a good citizen. 


CHRISTMAS 1947 . . . Bankers Trust Company, New York. 
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North of the Border 


Important Questions Before Dominion Parliament 


HE Dominion Parliament has been 

called into session on December 5 

to consider many legislative proj- 
ects, including some which will prob- 
ably mean structural changes in the 
Canadian economic system. This will 
not be a special session, but one several 
weeks in advance of the usual time of 
reopening of Parliament. 

Included in the agenda will be the 
government’s policies in regard to the 
Geneva Trade Convention and the 
American exchange situation, as well 
as a plan for further development of the 
country’s natural resources. Canada is 
one of the signatories to the Geneva 
Trade Convention covering the major 
share of world trade and involving 
about 45,000 items now subject to re- 
strictions of various kinds. This country 
played an influential part with the 
United States in the general agreement 
on many conflicting policies for the 
purpose of paving the way to a multi- 
lateral and less discriminatory trade 
system in the Western World. It is be- 
lieved that the Convention as it affects 
Canada will be approved by the Do- 
minion Parliament without much oppo- 
sition, even though it may mean the 
sacrifice of some domestic tariff protec- 
tion and British Empire preferences in 
order to obtain broader markets in the 
United States, Latin America and 
Europe. 

The government’s final plans to deal 
effectively with Canada’s shortage of 
American dollars may, however, cause 
prolonged debate over the many differ- 
ent factors involved in the situation. 
Strong criticism from the opposition is 
expected over the importation of the 
many items regarded as non-essential 
American products at the expense, of 
course, of Canada’s gold and dollar 
reserves. It will probably turn out to be 
the case, however, that these reserves 
are larger than have yet been disclosed, 
or even estimated in non-official circles. 
Moreover, it could be shown that the 
rise in American prices for the past year 
has accounted for a quite large part of 
the increase in value of American im- 
ports. 

Readers of BANKING may recall -pre- 
vious references to some effects of this 
price advance and the difficulties that 
it created for Canada in her trade with 
Britain and other countries to which 
she had extended trade credits. A sub- 
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stantial proportion, estimated as much 
as 15 percent, of Canada’s total pro- 
duction of nearly $12 billion is of Ameri- 
can content—coal, oil, iron, certain 
forms of steel and cotton, to mention 
only some of the most important items. 

Applying this 15 percent to Canadian 
exports under credits during the last 18 
months, it is further estimated that 
Canada had to buy and pay spot cash 
for American materials valued at over 
$400 million and turn the equivalent in 
goods over to her creditor countries, 
partly for cash and partly on credit. 
This undoubtedly was one of the main 
subjects of recent discussions by Cana- 
dian-American financial expertsin Wash- 
ington, with a view to bringing Canada 
into the Marshall Plan by large-scale 
American purchases in the Dominion 
and so easing Canada’s shortage of 
American dollars. 


Imports Down 


A point brought up in previous issues 
of BANKING might also be re-empha- 
sized, namely, that Canada’s imports 
from the United States have been on a 
slightly downward scale since last May, 
while her exports south of the border 
have increased. Thus, the value of 
Canadian supplies shipped to the United 
States in September reached a peak this 


year of $88 million, nearly $20 million 
over those of the like month in 1946. 
Imports from the United States were 
nearly double the exports in September, 
but were well below those of some pre- 
vious months. The adverse balance of 
trade (excess of American imports over 
exports to the United States) in Septem- 
ber was the second smallest since Febru- 
ary and about one-quarter below the 
high in May. Natural correctives have, 
therefore, set in, partly to redress the 
unfavorable balance. 

If the present trends were to continue 
—that is, exports to the United States 
continue to-rise and Canada’s purchases 
of American products continue to de- 
cline—a good part of the exchange 
problem would be solved in time. Such 
adjustments to the extent of $20 
million per month on each side could be 
effected without serious disturbance to 
the present across-the-border economic 
relationships and would mean a net 
yearly gain to Canada of nearly $500 
million in American exchange. _ 

Far-reaching economic changes are 
implied in the natural resources devel- 
opment plan. 

A primary objective in this plan is the 
development of domestic iron and steel 
facilities. Encouragement would prob- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Canada’s vast lumbering industry utilizes the Dominion’s extensive rivers and lakes for 

transporting logs to the mills. Here, “boom” men are pictured gathering spruce logs in the 

water to make up a raft which will be towed by a small tug to the mill. Logs are piled on the 
frozen streams during the winter and after the spring thaw, float downstream 


CANADIAN INFORMATION SERVICE 
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IN goes another 


G-E self-contained air conditioner 


... for years of practical comfort cooling 


Put your business into this picture. Customers 
and employees get a lift from the cool, clean, 
comfortable air this General Electric unit pro- 
vides. That’s why you can look ahead to 
bigger summer business with Better Air Con- 
ditioning. The practical advantages of this Gen- 
eral Electric unit mean new customers and 
money saved for your business. 


You can eliminate drafts and “dead spots” by 
merely adjusting the louvers and vanes. Duct- 
work can be readily attached to serve adjoining 


spaces. And by adding a steam coil you can re- 
ceive the additional benefits of clean, warm air 
all winter. 


General Electric design and construction . . . 
plus the use of only the finest materials . . . make 
maintenance costs remarkably low. 


Ask your General Electric dealer to show 
you how “G-E Better Air Conditioning pays 
for itself in better business.’ General Electric 
Company, Air Conditioning Department, Sec- 
tion 73512, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Better Air Conditioning 
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ABILE 
TEX. $69,855. 
AKRON, O. $106 
ALBANY, N. Y. $98,4 


AMARILLO, TEX. $136,838 
. BANGOR, $33,249.31 — BATON ROUGE, $30.351.53 — 


OUTGOING 
COLLECTIONS 


annually 


BOISE, IDA. 


$43,537.31 — BRIDGEPORT, CONN. $123.804.78 — BURLINGTON, VT. 


$45.929.03 — CAIRO, ILL. $58,442.96 — 


CHARLESTON, S.C. $46,601. 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. $34,748 
COVINGTON, KY. $16,050.44 
$67,254.79 — DAYTON, O. $15 

DES MOINES, IA. $301,577.29 
FALL RIVER, MASS. $44,719.85 
$75,709.77 — GRAND ISLAND, 
$63,098.22 — HAVRE, MONT. 
$285,566.28 — HASTINGS, NE 
JACKSON, MICH. $22,264.42 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. $17,560. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. $46,159. 

1A. $111,461.17 — MOBILE, 

$32,912.07 —- NEW BEDFOR 
PADUCAH, KY. $16,499.87 


Each year this bank forwards 
to correspondents and other 
banks over 150,000 collec- 
tions. Each collection is sent 
direct to a. bank in the town 
or city on which the item is 
drawn.Eachone representsa 
measure of profit, director in- 
direct, for the receiving bank. 

If a banking connection 
on the Pacific Coast would 
prove useful and helpful to 
your bank, we invite you to 


open your account with us. 


MDEN N. J. $43,844.26 


15,703.53 
26,259.78 
NPORT, IA. 
$14,608.92 
$68,329.92 


$57,596.94 
$62,966.08 


$11,129.32 — QUINCY, ILL. $47,062.00 — READING, PA. $45,786.24 
ROANOKE, $46,047.54 — ROCKFORD, $83,800.57 — SCRANTON, 
$166,400.62 — SIOUX FALLS, $67,923.96 — SPARTANBURG, 


S. C. $41,295.84 
SPRINGFIELD, 


TE 


THCURITY- FIRST 
J NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 
124 OFFICES AND BRANCHES 
RESOURCES OVER 1% BILLION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


ably be given to the efforts of private 
enterprise, including some American 
interests, to enlarge the already known 
high-grade iron deposits on the Cana- 
dian side of the Lake Superior area and 
to the opening up of a large body of 
this mineral in Labrador. Probably, 
also, the present coal mining facilities 
will be improved so as to increase pro- 
duction and reduce costs. Official at- 
tention may also be given to the latest 
and most promising discovery of oil in 
Alberta, which may turn out to be the 
long-sought-for “mother well” from 
which quite substantial seepages have 
been found at various points. 

It seems assured that a major part of 
the plan is refinement of Canadian pro- 
duction of raw and semi-processed ma- 
terials, particularly wood pulp. Some 
authorities consider that too much of 
this semi-processed material has been 
going out of the country and that more 
should be made in Canada into paper 
and textile fabrics and then sold abroad 
as finished products. 


Industrial-Mineral Economy 


Apart from newly-discovered natural 
resources, there is not as much leeway 
in the refinement of raw materials as 
might be supposed. Raw materials form 
only about one-fifth of Canadian ex- 
ports, as compared with 37 percent 
semi-processed and an even larger pro- 
portion in fully manufactured goods. 
The country’s productivity was more 
industrial-mineral than agricultural long 
before World War II. That conflict 
stimulated industrialization, of course. 
But it is a remarkable fact that about 
as much new industrial capital invest- 
ment has been planned or undertaken 
in the past two years as during the 
most active rearmament period of the 
war. Such investment planned or under 
way this year alone has carefully been 
estimated as about $1 billion, although 
it may take two or three years to com- 
plete the program. Along with the 
natural resources development plan 
there is, therefore, one for the further 
industrialization of Canada. 


With V-rockets going up in the air 100 
miles, it’s only a matter of time until 
someone hops off the globe entirely. 


The old fairy tales may have been 
pure fiction, but that’s more than you 
can say about the modern novel. 


“China for the Chinese” is a good 
slogan, but which Chinese? 
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If you did the washing... 


You’d relax—with the world’s finest 


washing machine at your side. 


But you say you already have the 
best—to make lighter work for the 
person who does the washing in your 


home. Good! 


You’d relax every day—with the world’s 


finest typewriter on your desk. 


But how about the girls who do your 
typing? Have you supplied them with 
Royals? Have you made sure that their 
work is lightened—speeded—with the 
help of the most efficient typewriter on 


the market? Royal! 


Typists Agree— Royals Are Tops! 


Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the favor- 
ite typewriter among secretaries and typists—preferred 2 to 1 
over any other typewriter! Your typists will do more work, 
better work on machines they prefer to use! 

Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 


tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter! Meaning 
—higher production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time 
out for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for 
your typewriter investment! 


ROYAL ~ World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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Credit Controls Again 


preoccupation of high Administration officials during 

the late Fall with the idea of controlling bank and other 

credit rose to its fervid level with the realization that a 

multi-billion dollar foreign aid program—the Marshall Plan 

—was in the works. Officials came to think that somehow the 

plan’s effect would be so inflationary as to necessitate setting 
up further restraints upon the use of credit at home. 

During the process of considering long-term foreign aid— 
a process which begins in earnest with the opening of the 
regular session next month and which will continue so long 
as year-to-year aid programs are on the Congressional docket 
—the nation’s bankers are going to feel about as unhappy as 
the visitor who accidentally finds himself in the middle of a 
row between husband and wife. 

Avowed objective of the Marshall Plan is to strengthen 
the economies of the countries west of the “Iron Curtain” 
so as to immunize them against both the pressures and the 
blandishments of Russia. Thus General Marshall now stands 
out as the chief architect of the “stop Russia” campaign. 


Beginning of the Plan 


What is now universally known as the Marshall Plan was 
born June 5, 1947, when Secretary Marshall proposed in a 
Harvard University commencement speech that European 
nations reach an agreement as to their requirements “and 
the part those countries themselves will take in order to give 
proper effect to whatever action might be taken by this 
government,” to use the Secretary of State’s words. 

“The initiative,” he said, “must come from Europe. . . . 
The role of this country should consist of friendly aid in the 
drafting of the European program and of later support of 
such a program so far as it may be practical for us to do so.” 


HCL 


Attention to the high cost of living is going to pre-empt 
both the conscious and unconscious thinking of both parties. 
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Even the foreign situation, worrisome as it is, will not get 
down to basic politics—the problem of re-election—unless 
it gets definitely much worse. 

What makes it an unhappy situation for bankers is that 
some of the parties seem to think that by a manipulation of 
credit, particularly by restricting credit, the problem in a 
large measure can be solved. Credit, in the opinion of these 
planners, is more pertinent to the situation than the costliest 
war in history. It is more important than the unprecedented 
rise in the cost of food. It is more important than the monoto- 
nous series of wage increases obtained by groups powerful 


Bankers Testify on Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


Two representatives of the American Bankers Association 
recently testified before a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on a revision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The bankers giving testimony were Daniel H. 
Erdman, vice-president of the Quakertown Trust Company, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania, and Robert N. Downie, president 
of the Fidelity State Bank of Garden City, Kansas. 

Mr. Erdman introduced his remarks by stating that “it is 
our hope to present these problems and the demands of bank 
operations in such a way that, without changing the real ob- 
jective of the law, it can be made more workable to the end 
that it will facilitate the operations of the banks, rather than 
slow them up and make more difficult the performance of 
banking functions.” 

Both Mr. Erdman and Mr. Downie emphasized the inequities 
in the case of smaller banks complying with provisions of the 
law, and the former proposed that ‘‘a further exemption from 
the act might well be made to exclude from its coverage banks 
having not more than eight employees.” 
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enough to force them even against the wishes of government 
—and followed inevitably by higher costs, and rising prices. 
Credit is all-important—or at least that is the impression 
which is created by the pre-occupation with credit policies 
on the part of some officials. 

Actually the top and most responsible officials of both the 
Administration and Congress are not so naive as to imagine 
that credit is a complete specific for the disease of inflation. 
One does not have to be a cynic, however, to appreciate that 
officials must be inclined to seize upon something which 
looks like a cure. This is just the elemental nature of politics. 
When purveying their merchandise, politicians are not dis- 
posed to sell by a careful chemical analysis of what’s in the 
bottle. They sell by well known, familiar labels. 


Attitude of Supervisory Agencies 


There are groups, however, which do perhaps narrow their 
thinking to credit matters. One of them is the traditional 
group of bank supervisory agencies—FDIC. Comptroller of 
the Currency and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. Of these the most vocal is the latter, even though 
temporarily eclipsed by the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

These groups tend to lose sight of wages, government 
spending, foreign aid and other fundamental factors, for two 
reasons. First of all, these overwhelming factors are beyond 
their reach. Second, credit matters are their habitual tools 
and within their reach. Probably a movable power saw is 
what they need instead of a hand saw, but a hand saw is all 
they have, so they think in terms of at least cutting the 
small branches if not the main trunk of inflation. 

Probably the greatest sense of inadequacy is felt by the 
Federal Reserve Board, whose power to influence credit use 
for the ultimate greatest benefit of agriculture, industry and 
commerce has been all but sterilized by the enormous public 
debt. The Reserve Board is acutely conscious of its short- 
comings, but nevertheless in small ways it attempts to affect 
the credit picture whenever and wherever it can in ways that 
seem to it to be directed at promoting a healthy economy. 


At the tax hearings in Washington are shown, left to right, Rep. 

Knutson, Commissioner of Internal Revenue Schoeneman and 

Under Secretary of the Treasury A. Lee M. Wiggins. Whatever is 

done about taxation will be closely tied in with whatever is done 
about aid to Europe 


Christmas in Washington 


Because of its limitations, however, the Board (only with 
Treasury cooperation) can do little but affect the short term 
government rate by something around one-half of 1 percent 
in a period of about a year, without additional powers over 
reserve requirements. 


The Council of Economic Advisers 


Newest addition to the list of government credit planners 
is the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. This body 
is another over-layer on top of existing layers of govern- 
mental planning and analysis. What is more to the point, 
however, is that it is the agency to which the President has 
given the most attention in recent months. It was the 
Economic Council which sparked the call for a special ses- 
sion, supposedly to deal co-equally with inflation control 
and foreign aid. 


Four Classes of Tax Cuts 


Bankers will be innocent bystanders in the large questions 
of foreign aid and tax reduction. The two are closely related 
as to their ultimate fate, for too large a foreign aid program 
would preclude tax cuts. Too deep tax cuts, on the other 
hand, would put a crimp in foreign aid, unless the Govern- 
ment were to resort to deficit financing. 

Four classes of tax proposals will struggle to come to the 
fore, and be buffeted about by the interplay of partisan 
politics. 

At the head of the list is the Knutson plan of an over all 
reduction of $4 billion in personal income taxes. Except for 
the inclusion of nationwide separate returns for husbands 
and wives and resulting readjustments in rate reductions to 
compensate for this benefit, this is almost the plan which was 
twice vetoed by the President in the 1947 session. 

Second of the proposals is the so-called over-all tax revi- 
sion program upon which the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has been working since early November. It was for 
this bill that Roswell Magill, former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, and a group of outstanding civilian experts, had 
been making their studies. The general idea of this program 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 
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White Sugar for 
Mr. Lincoln 


jw Lewises of Clinton, Illinois, were 
having company for dinner, and 
Mother Lewis cautioned little John Q. 
to be on his good behavior. 

“Don’t forget,” you can imagine her 
warning him, “children should be seen 
and not heard!” 


Perhaps she added that the guest was 


Mr. Lincoln, a pleasant person who 
liked small boys. 

Anyway, Abraham Lincoln came to 
dinner, and Joun Q. LEwis, now 90 
years old and president of Clinton’s 
John Warner Bank, never forgot—but 
not for the reason you’d think. Here’s 
the story, as printed in The Northerner, 
publication of The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago: 

“T’m afraid my recollection of Lin- 
coln has no historical significance. I 
was only a little fellow, and to me he 
was just another person to pass the 
plate to. I don’t suppose I’d remember 
him at all if it hadn’t been for one inci- 
dent. 

“You see, white refined sugar was 
hard to come by in those days. It was 
saved for special company, even though 
that company wasn’t supposed to real- 
ize the fact. When the sugar bowl came 
my way I piped up with, ‘Oh, we’ve got 
white sugar today!’ 

“T wish now I could remember some 
clever remark Lincoln made when I 
said that, but all I can recall is my 
mother’s embarrassed look and the 
feeling I had that maybe, after all, 
children should be seen and not heard.” 

Mr. Lewis’s banking career began in 
1875 with a clerkship at the John 
Warner Bank which Dr. John Warner, 
a friend of the Lewis family, had 
founded in 1867. 

“The boy’s first assignment,” recalls 
The Northerner, “was a test of his stick- 
to-it-iveness. On the surface it sounded 
simple—the collection of a small loan. 
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Mr. Lindow 


But the borrower was a farmer who 
believed in letting bygones be bygones 
—especially if they were past-due loans. 
He refused to pay up—until JouN 
LeEwis entered the picture, that is. 

“Riding horseback through mud, 
woods and spring-freshened streams for 
several miles, JoHN cornered the farmer 
on his home grounds. Perhaps his naive 
assurance that anyone should be happy 
to pay his just debts baffled the flint- 
hearted agriculturist. But Joun LEwis 
believes today that the man paid up 
mostly from sheer shock, at the sight of 
the mud-covered, long-legged appari- 
tion who turned up in his barnyard, 
claiming to be a banker. The point is, 
the farmer paid, giving Joun Q. Lewis 
confidence that he had chosen the right 
career. ... 

“Today, JoHN Q. Lewis at 90 is an 


active, public-spirited citizen who has 
done his part in building Clinton from a 
settlement of a few hundred to a pros- 
perous community of 6,000.” 


Lindow Joins Irving Staff 


SLEY LinpDow, formerly assistant 
Wairecto: of the Division of Research 
and Statistics in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has been elected 
economist of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Previous to his connection with the 
Treasury Department, Mr. Linpow 
was associated with the Farm Credit 
Administration in Washington, and 
prior to that, with several industrial 
companies. 

Mr. Linpow is a graduate of Wayne 
University, Detroit, and received his 
M.A. degree from George Washington 
University. 


Freedom Day 


F you had dropped into The Howard 

National Bank and Trust Company 
of Burlington, Vermont, when the Free- 
dom Train was in town you’d have 
thought you were back in the 18th 
Century. 

Waiting to serve the bank’s cus- 


= 


The staff of the How- 
ard National Bank of 
Burlington, Vt., in their 
Freedom Day costumes 
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tomers on Freedom Day were members 
of the staff dressed in old costumes 
and impersonating famous Americans. 
Vice-president WitL1AM M. Locxwoop 
was bewigged John Hancock; Assistant 
Cashier GLENN E. CHAPIN, wearing 
a gorgeous brocade, was John Adams; 
Cashier BuEL B. Batpwiy, in satin 
knee breeches and colorful coat, James 
Madison; and Assistant Cashier BEr- 
NARD J. THURBER was Vermont’s own 


Ira Allen. Ethan Allen, John Hancock, | 
and Ben Franklin were there, too, re- | 
ceiving deposits, cashing checks, assist- | 


ing with loans. On the distaff side, 


girls representing Betsy Ross, Molly | 


Stark and Martha Washington helped 
carry out the illusion. 

In the lobby were collections of old 
documents, coins and paper money, 
and, on the wall, a display that traced 
the evolution of the American flag. 
Customers, officers and staff wrote with 
quill pens that day. 

It happened that the city’s Freedom 
Train celebration, featuring a night- 
before parade, came during the time 
of the bank’s regular broadcast, so the 
half hour was devoted to a description 
of the historical procession. The How- 
ard’s contribution was a float depicting 


the signing of the Declaration of | 


Independence. 


Meet Jacqueline 


WHILE ago ARTHUR DASCHE of the | 


National Bank of Detroit’s trust 
department won a photo contest spon- 
sored by the bank’s magazine, Enbee- 
dee. The prize picture showed his small 


daughter, snapped in a—well, a rather | 


reproachful mood. 


When G. Epwin HEmMInG, assistant | 


director of the A.B.A. Advertising De- 
partment, saw JACQUELINE’s likeness 


When your youngster 

like that, and you wan 
world at her feet, remembse 
bankbook can be a b 


future. Start an account wit 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


An increasing Factor 
in World Trade 


Pacific Northwest ports — gateways to Alaska and 
the Orient — with ships and cargo planes girdling the 
globe — are becoming increasingly important in world 
trade. Through them flows the commerce of many lands 
— imports and exports vital to American prosperity. 


Serving the financial needs of this growing foreign 
trade, the Seattle-First National Bank brings to the 


assistance of its customers the facilities of 43 banking 


offices in the State of Washington and experience 
covering more than three quarters of a century. 


If your interest in foreign trade includes operations 
in and through the Pacific Northwest, we will gladly 


confer with you. 


A QUARTERLY PUBLICATION of this Bank, giving 
a careful review and digest of business and industrial 
conditions in the Pacific Northwest, will be mailed to 
you regularly upon request. 

ESTABLISHED 1870 — RESOURCES OVER $650,000,000 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 


United States 


Government 


securities 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


The price is 
just the net 
asset value 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


(no, she doesn’t look like this alJ the 
time) in the periodical he got Banker 
DASCHE’s permission to use it on a 
poster. 

Now Miss Dascue, in two colors, is 
crusading for savings. (Maybe she’s in 
your bank’s window or lobby.) 


Lafferty with Republic 
National 

3 LEWELL LaFFERTY, formerly vice- 

. president of the Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank, has joined the staff of The 
Republic National Bank of Dallas as a 
vice-president. 

Mr. LaFFERTY started his banking 


career in 1925 in the investment depart- 


ment of the North Texas Trust Com- 
pany, Dallas. Later he managed the 
bond department at the Dallas Trust 
& Savings Bank, then moved to the 
Fort Worth National Company where 
he served as secretary. Subsequently he 
was assistant cashier, assistant vice- 
president and vice-president of the 
Fort Worth National Bank. He held 
the last office for eight years. 

He is a past president of the Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association, a 
member of the Public Relations Council 
of the American Bankers Association, a 
former member of the A.B.A. Con- 
sumer Credit Committee, and currently 
chairman of the Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion’s public relations committee. Since 
1939 he has been chairman of the TBA 
conference committee. 


Canadian Pioneer 


ben BANK OF MONTREAL, which gave 
Canada her first domestic currency 
and originated the Dominion’s system 
of branch banking, was 130 years old 
on November 3. 

Closely identified with the financial 
and industrial development of the 
country, the bank has a long record 
of pioneering service “north of the 


Mr. Lafferty Mr. Spinney 


border.” Up to 1817 Canada had no 
currency of her own, and her people 4 
carried on their trade by barter and a 
confusing mixture of British, American, 
French, Portuguese and Spanish money, 

To help resolve this difficulty, nine 
Montreal merchants organized the bank. 
The paper money it issued became 
Canada’s first real currency, and was 
not only accepted by Canadians but 
became the official money of the govern- 
ment. 

GEORGE WILBUR SPINNEY 
bank’s present president. 


Dick Hill Memorial 


RS. Jennie L. Hill, widow of 
RicHARD W. former secre- 
tary of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and of the American Institute of 
Banking, has given a stained glass 
window to the Larchmont Avenue 
Church in Larchmont, New York, asa 
memorial to her husband. 

The window, depicting the Last 
Supper, was dedicated at a service on 
October 19 in the church which Dick 
Hii attended for many years. The 
artist, using Luke 22: 14-23 as the basis 
for his portrayal of the scene, worked 
out the picture of Christ and the disci- 
ples in the stylistic art of the 13th and 
14th centuries. 

At the conclusion of the dedication 
a soloist sang “‘When the Mists Have 
Rolled Away,” a favorite of students of 
The Graduate School of Banking which 
Mr. Hit served as registrar. 


is 
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S. Sloan Colt, /eft, in- 
spects a model train 
exhibited at the annual 
hobby show of the 
bank’s employee or- 
ganization. Right, C. R. 
Sigler, chairman of the 
show committee 
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Several members of the Association 
staff attended the service. 


Bank Honors A.I.B. 
Students 


THE picture below, Vice-president 

H. A. SrnzHermeR of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, is presenting 
scholastic award checks to members of 
the bank’s staff who received American 
Institute of Banking certificates this 


Fall. He is shaking hands with MrtprRED 
D. GANTz who got her Standard Cer- 
tificate with the highest average in 
the city. WALTER E. Rooney, next, 
took top honors in the Pre-Standard 
class. 

Lancpon C. ALLEN, left, was also a 
Standard Certificate winner. The other 
three girls, MARGARET L. HAINEs, 
ELIZABETH W. SERVER and SELMA 
GOLDBERG, received Pre-Standard Cer- 
tificates. 

Standard Certificate holders won the 
David E. Williams award of $100, 
while the others received $50 each, the 
Quarter Century Award. Checks were 
presented at the Fall dinner dance of 
the Corn X Club. 


Commenting on the Reader’s Digest 
reprint of BANKING’s July article about 
W. W. CampBELL, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Eastern Arkansas at 
Forrest City, the Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette says: “Outsiders tend to judge a 
state by the people it produces, and 
men like Witt CAMPBELL provide our 
best advertising.”” Mr. CAMPBELL is the 
new vice-president of the National 
Bank Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


HaRoLD Hotes president of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York, has been elected a charter 
trustee of Princeton University, his 
alma mater. 


ArtHur L. MOLER, vice-president of 
the Fifth Third Union Trust Company 
of Cincinnati and recently elected 
president of Robert Morris Associates, 
died November 4 after a brief illness. 
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With a sound foundation, created 
carefully through the years, step-by- 
step selecting competent and 
experienced personnel, the St. Louis 
Terminal Warehouse Company has 
achieved an enviable record of 
Vigilance and Dependability... Care 
and Method of Operation... Record 
of Valid Bailment . . . Close Rela- 
tionship and Friendly Cooperation. 


WRITE OR WIRE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


St. Louis Terminal 
Field Warehousing 
SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. « CHICAGO 3, ILL. + CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


826 Clark First Natl. Bank Bidg Carew Tower 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS * KANSAS CiTY 6, MO. * MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Construction Bldg. Waldheim Bidg. Sterick Bldg 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 
ESTABLISHED 1817 


Provides American Correspondent Banks with modern, experienced service 
—the outcome of over 125 years’ successful operation. 
Our Historical Firsts 
First permanent bank in British North America 
First to establish Branch Banking in Canada 
First bank in the capital of Lower Canada 
First bank in the capital of Upper Canada 
First permanent bank west of the Great Lakes 
First institution to provide Canada with a domestic cur- 
rency (both bills and coinage) 
First bank to assist in financing foreign trade of Canada 
First banker for the Government of Canada 


Inquiries regarding correspondent relationships and our facilities may be 
addressed to any of our American offices or to the Head Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
ASSETS TOTAL OVER $1,700,000,000 


I. LEVEL TERM 
FULL COVERAGE 
PROTECTION 


At death pays full 
original amount of 

insurance regardless 
of loan balance 


2. MONTHLY 
DECREASING 
PROTECTION 

At death, pays 
the entire balance 
still due to you 


Among the many advantages of Old Re- 
public service, is the availability of Level 
Term Protection, as well as Monthly De- 
creasing Protection. And this point is 
particularly important: 

Level-Term Full-Coverage Protection 
can be written on customers whose obli- 
gations are on a monthly-decreasing basis. 

Old Republic offers a complete line of 
insurance on your Consumer Credit items. 
The details of handling are simple, re- 
quiring minimum time and attention 


You and Your Customers have a choice of 


TWO FORMS OF COVERAGE 


hoth widely used in the 
Consumer Credit Field | 


from the financing institution. The results 
in operating income and customer good- 
will can be substantial. 

If you handle consumer credit items, 
send for complete information on rates, 
commissions and coverage. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President 


* Chicago 6, Illinois 


Mr. Pritchard Mr. Mitchell 


Byron R. MITCHELL and D. James 
PRITCHARD have been made vice-presj- 
dents of the Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land. Mr. MITCHELL was formerly 
resident manager and assistant vice- 
president of C. F. Childs & Company. 
Mr. PRITCHARD, an alumnus of The 
Graduate School of Banking, has been 
in the Society’s school savings depart- 
ment since 1929. 


FRANK J. BELCHER, JR., has been 
elected president of the First National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, succeeding the late Grorce H. 
ScHMIDT. ANDERSON BORTHWICK, pre- 
viously vice-president, is now executive 
vice-president. 


Paut M. Etror has been elected 
president of the Farmers Savings and 
Trust Company of Mansfield, Ohio, 


_ succeeding the late Harry S. B1ack. 


Mr. Exrot, a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and of the State Banking Ad- 
visory Board, is also president of the 
Lucas (Ohio) State Bank. He is A. B. A. 
Savings Bond chairman for Ohio and 
during the war was A.B.A. War Loan 
chairman for that state. He served as 
president of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1943-44. Mr. Exror had been 
executive vice-president of his bank 
since 1933. 


HartTwELt F. assistant vice- 
president of The Bank of Virginia, has 
been placed in nomination by Rich- 
mond Chapter as a candidate for the 
office of national vice-president of the 
American Institute of Banking. Mr. 
TAYLOR has been with the bank since 
1933. He has held numerous offices in 
the chapter, serving as president in 
1939, and is now a member of the In- 
stitute’s Executive Council. 


Recent initiates in the Bank of Amer- 
ica Quarter Century Club are: THOMAS 
J. MuLLAN, manager, Indio branch; A. 
C. YAECKEL, manager, El Centro 
branch; Epwin S. assistant 
cashier, Los Angeles Headquarters; 
Miss RuBy RyNEARSON, Long Beach 
main office; and Miss HARLEEN WoB- 
BECK, Los Angeles headquarters. 
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Do the Financial Needs of Local 


PUBLIC UINLITIES 


Often Pose UNUSUAL PROBLEMS? 


ANK relations and investor relations are now recog- 

nized by many local utility operating companies to be 
vitally important due to the universal need for financing 
extensive construction programs. 


Serving the financial needs of such electric and gas 
utilities often requires highly specialized banking service. 


To banks desiring assistance in any phase of this opera- 
tion, the Irving offers the facilities of a Department 
devoted exclusively to Public Utility matters. Directed by 
an executive who has been active in the top management of 
utility companies for more than thirty years, this Depart- 
ment supplies unusually broad practical experience in 
dealing with this industry. 


May we send you our folder, “Banking Aids to Public 
Utilities”? It may suggest opportunities of mutual 
advantage. A copy is yours for the asking. 


IrvViING TRUST COMPANY 


Member Fe rp< 
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Many an early American clock still 
strikes the hours with rare fidelity. An 
object of beauty and utility, it is also 
an expression of craftsmanship, the 
pride of the maker still attested by his 
name on the dial or by a label pasted 


on the inside of the case. 


If we counted the nours since the Crane 
mills were established, the figure would 
be rather impressive. Continuously, 
since 1801, we have been making fine 
papers of cotton and linen fibres only 
and watermarking each sheet with the 
name of Crane. This continuity and 
this fidelity to the highest standard of 
quality give Crane’s Papers a difference 
and distinction that make them highly 
desirable for business and personal cor- 
respondence, social formsand needs, and 
for matters of importance that you 
would protect against time itself. When 
next you buy paper, we 

suggest you look for the 

mark of Crane by hold- 

ing the sheet of paper 

against the light. 


CRANES 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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DISPOSITION OF NET PROFITS 
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NET PROFITS 
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Changing Weather for Bank Earnings 


JAMES W. WOOSTER, JR. 


As they read Mr. WoosteER’s article, readers should recall a 
recent indication of possible ‘weather changes” from Wash- 
ington. President TRUMAN, in his message to Congress on 
November 17, summarized his anti-inflation program. Number 
lin the summary was: ‘To restore consumer credit controls 
and to restrain the creation of inflationary bank credit.” 

In July 1947 BANKING, the author wrote on the subject, 
“The Outlook for Bank Earnings.” Mr. Wooster is a fre- 
quent speaker before banking groups. 


R many years bankers have been hopefully waiting 
Pri: the day when bank credit would command more 

than a nominal value. Now that day appears to have 
dawned, but bankers are finding that it is far from an 
unmixed blessing. 

The basic reason for the higher money rates which are 
developing is very simple. The demand for bank credit is 
increasing at a time when its supply is restricted. In order to 
satisfy this larger demand for credit, banks are faced with 
the necessity of: 

(1) Liquidating a portion of their investment portfolios in 
adeclining market; 

(2) Insulating the balance of their investments against 
the price declines which a continuation of the present trend 
towards higher money rates would bring about; 

(3) Keeping under control the added expense involved in 
rvicing a larger volume of loan business, and, 

(4) Exercising, far more actively than heretofore, sound 
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banking judgment in separating desirable loan applications 
from the undesirable. 


Contrast with the Late Thirties 


Today’s banking conditions are in sharp contrast to those 
which existed during the war and immediate postwar years. 
From a prewar (1939) total of $33,941 million, loans and 
investments of member banks rose to $107,183 million at 
the close of 1945, and then receded moderately to $94,802 
million on June 30, 1947. Loans and investments of member 
banks in 1946 averaged three times as large as in 1939. 
But income from loans and investments in 1946 ($1,974 
million) was less than twice income from this source in 
1939 ($1,005 million). 

The explanation for this failure of income to keep pace 
with the rise in volume of earning assets is twofold: 

First, although loans and investments of member banks 
rose $73,242 million from the end of 1939 to the end of 
1945, the bulk of this increase ($64,010 million) was in the 
lowest yielding type of asset, that is, U. S. Government 
paper. 

Second, the yield on all types of bank earning assets, that 
is, the selling price of money—already abnormally low in 
1939—was reduced still further during the war. The average 
commercial loan rate charged customers by banks in 19 
principal cities fell from 2.78 percent in 1939 to 2.34 percent 
in 1946. The yield on a partially tax free 16-year U. S. 
Government bond averaged 2.36 percent in 1939; in 1946 
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taxable long term governments gave an average yield of 
2.19 percent. Similarly, the average yield of high grade 
municipal bonds declined from 2.76 percent in 1939 to 1.64 
percent in 1946 and 30 Aaa corporate bonds during the same 
time experienced a yield drop from 3.01 percent to 2.53 
percent. 

From these figures it is therefore evident why banks were 
unable to capitalize fully from an earnings standpoint the 
three-fold expansion in their earning assets which took place 
between 1939 and 1946. The reduction in the cost of money 
during the war period was chiefly the result of Treasury 
policies. The Treasury was the largest user of credit; the 
Treasury had been given the means to make credit cheap 
or dear, and it was in the national interest to keep the cost of 
financing the war at a minimum. There were no credit 
profiteers during World War II. The banking system did 
not earn swollen profits at the Government’s (i.e., the 
public’s) expense. 


Treasury Continued as a Primary Influence 


With the end of the war came a relaxation of government 
controls over many phases of economic and financial 
activity. In the money market, however, the Treasury 
authorities continued to exercise a controlling influence. 
Normal forces of supply and demand were permitted to 
reflect themselves on the price of money in only a limited 
way. 

After V-E and V-J days, and as the Treasury’s need for 
large working balances diminished, reserve-free government 
deposits were withdrawn and the banking system liquidated 
investments in order to meet these withdrawals. At about 
the same time a rising demand for loans to finance a record 
high volume of business at record high prices put pressure 
on the reserve position of member banks. 

Gradually, starting with modest fractional upward 
changes in shortest term money rates, and then later 
spreading to longer term rates, both on securities and on 
loans, money has more recently come to have greater value, 
even though it still remains extremely cheap in relation to 
current prices of most other commodities. 

What does this trend towards higher money rates, a trend 
which has now been in evidence for a number of months, 
portend for bank earnings? Traditionally, higher rates, 
unless accompanied by a shrinkage in volume or propor- 
tionately greater increases in the costs of doing business, 
should soon translate themselves into higher bank earnings. 
In the case of many banks, earnings are actually increasing, 
but in the case of many others, either an apparent earnings 
increase is not real or no increase at all is being shown. 

Let us examine some of the reasons why possible future 
developments, coupled with prevailing trends in the volume 
of earning assets and the rates earned by these assets, could 
well affect different types of banks in a far from uniform way. 


Effect of Raising Reserve Requirements 


If reserve requirements of the Central Reserve City 
member banks (New York and Chicago) should be raised 
from their present level of 20 percent to the maximum of 
26 percent, which could be done without new legislation, 
it has been estimated that New York City banks alone would 
have to raise over $1 billion in order to meet these higher 
reserve requirements. These funds would, presumably, be 
obtained chiefly through sale of short term government 
securities by the Central Reserve City banks to the Federal 
Reserve. If it is assumed that this short term paper is now 
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AVERAGE RATES OF INCOME EARNE[ 
BY INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS ON 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 1934-47 


1934'°35 '36 ‘38 ‘39 ‘HO ‘41 '42 ‘46 


yielding these banks an average of 1 percent, the loss of 
$1 billion of such investments on the part of New York City 
banks would reduce their income by $10 million on an annual 
basis. This single item is equal to about 5 percent of the net 
current operating earnings of this group of banks and to 
about 12% percent of the amount paid out as dividends 
in 1946. In contrast, banks in Detroit, or San Francisco, 
or Dallas, or Boston, or any other place outside of the two 
Central Reserve Cities of New York and Chicago, would 
not be affected by an increase in Central Reserve City 
reserve requirements and so would not have to dispose of 
earning assets for such a purpose. The higher level of interest 
rates which would result from this pressure on the reserve 
position of Central Reserve City banks should permit all 
banks to charge higher rates of interest on new loans, and 
so ultimately bring about higher earnings for the banking 
system as a whole, but at the expense of the New York and 
Chicago banks. 

Even without any change in reserve requirements, the 
impact of higher interest rates has varying effects on 
different types of banks. Take the case of a bank which has 
followed the practice of investing the bulk of its funds in 
intermediate or long term bonds. For such a bank a rise in 
the bill rate from 3% percent to 34 percent is of academic 
interest only. It has but little if any short term paper matur- 
ing, and so is not in a position to make new investments at 
the higher rate. On the other hand, a bank which has 
concentrated its investments in bills, certificates and notes 
must constantly make re-investments as this short term 
paper matures. For such a bank the replacement of maturing 
bills which have yielded 3% percent with new bills yielding 
34 percent doubles the income from this source. 


Prospect for Higher Loan Income 


However, such earnings increases as have taken place 
within recent months, or are in prospect, do not result 
chiefly from an increase in income from short term U. S. 
Government securities. Current and prospective increases 
in bank earnings are based upon higher loan income—a type 
of income which must be appraised on quite a different basis 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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This well known British economist and financial writer was 
the author of “How To Balance U. S. Trade” in September 
BANKING. He has written a number of books on political and 
economic subjects which have had wide circulation on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


“And round about him lay on every side 
“Great heapes of gold that never could be spent.” 
THE FAERIE QUEENE, Book JJ Canto VII, v. 


of time. It is true that during the war interest in it 
declined somewhat. During recent months, however, 
the subject has regained its former prominence. Every now 
and again some new development, or the publication of some 
new information relating to gold, seizes the imagination of 
the public, often to an extent far in excess of its relative 
importance. And even in the absence of any new develop- 
ments, the topic often comes to monopolize our attention as 
aresult of some reference to it by statesmen or experts, or 
through rumors of anticipated changes. Heated controversy 
isaroused from time to time by suggestions such as that of 
Mr. Bevin concerning a redistribution of American gold. 
Above all, speculation about the future of gold keeps interest 
in the subject very much alive. On stock exchanges and 
bullion markets anticipations of a rise in the price of gold 
become at times a major factor. Discussions on the future 
monetary role of gold continue incessantly in academic 
circles and among currency cranks. 
Both the United States and Britain are vitally interested 
in the subject—the former as the holder of the major part of 
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ee is seldom absent from the headlines for any length 


The gold vaults at Ft. Knox 


Thoughts on the Tomb at Ft. Knox 


Gold May Be a Lively Corpse 


PAUL EINZIG 


in 


the world’s monetary gold stock, the latter as the center of a 
commonwealth producing the major part of the world’s 
current gold supply. By the look of things, their interest in 
the future of gold is likely to increase during coming years. 
Under the pressure of the dollar scarcity, the gold-producing 
British Dominions and colonies are doing their utmost to 
increase their output. The days when, in the interests of 
munition production, requirements of labor and equipment 
for gold mining had to be satisfied with a very modest place 
in the list of priorities, are long past. Students of the Keyne- 
sian school (of which Lord Keynes himself ceased to be a 
member during the concluding years of his life) still talk 
about the utter futility of wasting labor on digging gold out 
of the bowels of the earth only in order that it should be 
buried again in the vaults of Fort Knox. But statesmen and 
administrators are not impressed by their argument. They 
must produce gold because it is almost the ‘only source of 
dollars that never fails them. Gold is by far the most im- 
portant single article of export of the British Commonwealth, 
and with the increase of its output during coming years it is 
expected to gain further in importance. 

Whether the gold mined in South Africa, Australia and 
elsewhere is shipped to London or to the United States, Fort 
Knox is almost invariably its journey’s end. Gold move- 
ments constitute nowadays a one-way traffic in that direc- 
tion. While the United States may part with some of its gold 
from time to time, it usually comes back very soon. Judging 
by the prospects of a large perennial export surplus, it seems 
certain that the American gold reserve will continue to in- 
crease for a long time to come. Edmund Spenser, in the 
quotation at the beginning of this article, appears to have 
anticipated Fort Knox by some four centuries. As things 
are at present, it looks as though the “great heapes of gold” 
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SOURCES: 1845-1938, Director of the Mint. 


in that biggest treasury of all time, as those in Spenser’s lines, 
could never be spent; like the proverbial magic coin, they 
would always return to their owner. 

Even during the negotiations that preceded the Bretton 
Woods agreement some experts appeared to doubt whether 
the United States should, or was likely to, accept gold in 
unlimited amounts at a fixed price after the war. No such 
doubts are entertained any longer. The only question on 
which there is some doubt is whether the price at which un- 
limited dollar imports are bought should remain at $35 per 
ounce. Although in 1943 Congress refused to renew the 
President’s powers to alter the official buying price of gold, 
the view is widely held that sooner or later this decision will 
be reconsidered, or that Congress itself will pass the neces- 
sary measures for fixing a new buying price. Any lowering of 
the price, widely canvassed 10 years ago, is now considered 
to be out of the question. What is anticipated somewhat 
wishfully in many quarters on the east side of the Atlantic 
is a higher dollar price of gold. It is suggested that, since the 
price level in the United States has risen much more than in 
Britain and in many other countries, the dollar at its present 
parity is now overvalued. As a result the existing dollar 
resources of deficit countries buy much less American goods 
than they did before the rise in the American price level. It 
is true, owing to the imperative need for the products of the 
United States, the volume of exports in most lines is not 
affected by the rise in American prices. But the inadequate 
gold reserves of the importing countries will be exhausted 
much earlier, and American assistance to enable them to 
continue to import might have to be much larger. Hence the 
suggestion that the dollar price of gold should be raised, in 
order that gold outside the United States should buy more 
American goods. At the same time, such a devaluation of the 
dollar would restore equilibrium between American and 
world prices. Such is the importance of the United States in 
world economy that in the absence of an early devaluation of 
the dollar, world prices are likely to rise to adjust themselves 
to the American price level; in fact some progress towards 
such adjustment has already been made, as is indicated, for 
instance, by the rise in the price of Canadian wheat. 
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It seems most unlikely that the United States Government 
would decide in favor of a devaluation of the dollar. Devalua- 
tion has always been the weapon of financially weak coun- 
tries; and for considerations of prestige even they have 
always been utterly reluctant to resort to it unless com- 
pelled to do so by irresistible forces. It is difficult to visualize 
the United States, the strongest financial power of all, doing 
what even financially weak countries such as France are 
anxious to avoid. The only way in which an increase of the 
dollar price of gold is conceivable at all would be as part of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


Remember? In this picture from the early days of the New Deal, we 
have Prof. George Warren, left, talking to Sen. Couzens when 
Congress was considering the White House gold bill. Prof. Warren 
was a frequent White House visitor and monetary advisor. His 
particular favorite was the “commodity dollar” 


HARRIS & EWING 
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Several Dozen Ways to Watch Costs 


In its November issue BANKING published “Time to Keep 
an Eye on Costs,” which enumerated 28 procedural improve- 
ments introduced by The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York, as means of holding down costs and improving oper- 
ating efficiency. Further suggestions and comment along this 
line, obtained from several other banks, are offered in the follow- 
ing article. 


E Citizens and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, feels 
ik its greatest opportunity for maintaining earnings 
is in increasing personnel efficiency. Also, on the theory 
that it should not try to cut the costs that go into the pro- 
duction of business and goodwill, this bank has increased its 
advertising and public relations budget. 

“As we all know,” BANKING was told by H. W. Fraser, 
Jr., assistant to President Mills B. Lane, Jr., “the greatest 
increase in the cost of doing business has been in the salary 
account. Here we take the position that our bank must main- 
tain a salary policy which is comparable to, if not higher 
than, other banks and similar businesses. 

“We have liberalized not only salaries, but other benefits, 
providing a more favorable pension plan, longer vacations, 
group life insurance, etc. In carrying out this program we 
have tried to build morale throughout our staff and to con- 
vince every member of the organization that, in order to 
maintain our liberal policy, it is necessary that each and 
every one do his or her job as efficiently as possible.” 

This bank has developed a program of departmental con- 
ferences and seminars in which individuals are encouraged 
to make suggestions and to air complaints. It has continued 
on-the-job training and endeavors to follow job evaluation 
methods in adjusting salaries and making promotions. 

In its search for greater efficiency the bank has found that 
in many instances an officer or department head was doing 
detail work that should be delegated to a junior worker. 
It is constantly on the watch for such situations, for it feels 
that time and money are being wasted if a senior employee 
is performing duties that should be done by subordinates. 

Two executive officers supervise operations in all branches, 
and are constantly looking for new methods and ideas. 

“We have adopted the policy of trying to assist our cor- 
rspondent banks by developing operating procedures for 
them and assisting them in installations,” says Mr. Fraser. 

“We have found that visits to the small banks have given 
us many ideas which are useful in our own organization, and 
we have sent our key operating men to banks throughout 
the country to obtain new ideas. We believe we have re- 
captured the expense of these trips many times over, and we 
have increased our budget to allow more travel in search of 
new ideas and operating techniques.” 

The bank has encouraged various departments in each 
office to make surveys of their own. As an example of the re- 
sults of this practice, one recent survey was followed by a 
tarrangement of internal operations which effected a con- 
siderable economy. 

In the purchase of supplies, The Citizens and Southern 
finds that standardization of forms and buying in quantity 
save money. Any officer or department head may request a 
certain form or other item, but if it is not standard it must 
be approved by a committee before it is bought. The same 
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Here are a few of the money-saving, efficiency - 
improving suggestions offered by the bankers 
who contributed to this report: 

Make everyone in the bank cost conscious. 

Be alert for new methods and ideas. 

Budget your expenses. 


Determine the costs of all major banking 
operations. 

Aim at improving the efficiency of the per- 
sonnel. 

Centralize authority for the approval of ex- 
pense items. 


committee must also approve the purchase of equipment. 
A new piece is usually tried out in one of the smaller offices. 
Only after it has demonstrated a capacity for improving ef- 
ficiency is it installed in the larger offices. 

“We feel,” concludes Mr. Fraser, “that our greatest op- 
portunity of maintaining earnings is in improved efficiency 
of personnel.” 


Te comptroller of a large midwestern bank sums up the 
economy problem this way: 

“The curtailment of expenses depends on making every- 
one in the organization conscious of costs. It also depends 
on controlling expenses through budgets, centralizing the 
responsibility for final approval of expenses in certain of- 
ficers, and carefully considering all expenses before they are 
incurred.” 

This banker, who asks that his contribution to the dis- 
cussion remain anonymous, offers several suggestions for 
keeping down costs. Here they are, phrased with an economy 
of words that is in character with the subject matter: 

(1) Prepare an expense budget for the year 1948. This 
should be worked out for all departments in cooperation with 
each officer or department manager. In addition to informa- 
tion on departmental costs, the estimates thus obtained 
should show the individual department’s position with re- 
spect to the whole budget. 

(2) Cost-analyze all major operations. 

(3) Submit all orders for new forms, supplies or services to 
certain designated officers. 

(4) Keep tellers’ cash at a minimum. 

(5) Let designated officers approve all donations. 

(6) Review forms and envelopes, and eliminate those sel- 
dom used and thase for which others could be substituted. 

(7) Index all lunch and dinner guests and avoid too fre- 
quent visits. 

(8) Increase service charges. 

(9) Require that all expense debits and orders for non- 
stock items be approved by the department manager and 
two officers. 

(10) Let officers review each year all subscriptions for 
services, memberships, etc., in excess of $10 annually. 

(11) Expenses for travel, lunches and other entertaining, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 75) 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


HERBERT BRATTER 


Behind the Glass Curtain 


Thanked with Reservations 


WasuinctTon, D.C. 
Ts globe’s snowballing economic problems continue to 


roll into Washington. Ever larger, it seems, is the share 

of the world’s business which is decided in the neighbor- 
hood of the White House, if indeed you can call it ‘‘ business” 
when, as the habitual thing, for every three vessels that sail 
from our shores with goods, two return empty. 

Up on Capitol Hill the senators and representatives from 
48 states are today legislating for the greater part of the 
earth’s surface. From Paris, Peiping and Patagonia people in 
all walks of life watch interestedly the proceedings in 
crowded hearings on the banks of the Potomac. To the State 
Department, if not actually to the doors of the appropria- 
tions committees, the statesmen and finance ministers of 
nearly all the world are beating their paths to make sure that 
we understand the special needs of each. It is now quite 
routine. 

The Marshall Plan means that we have accepted the idea 
that a large part of the world will for quite some time con- 
tinue to draw on our economic strength. Kings as well as 
communists will continue to eat at our board, so long as they 
live this side of the iron curtain. Our aim is to shore up and 
revive a crumbling Europe. Canada and Latin America 
also look to us for support, as do China and Japan, 
Germany, Egypt and Iran. A large element in the 
American willingness to help the rest of the world springs 
from purely humanitarian motives rather than from self- 
interest. 

Governor Szymczak of the Federal Reserve Board believes 
that aid to Europe should be such as not to burden the 
United States economy, that we make sure that European 
pledges of cooperation are kept, and that the countries we 
aid make maximum use of their own resources. 

We should be greatly mistaken were we to expect grati- 
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tude, for the whole world looks to American aid as a matter 
of right. And our past experience tells us that whenever the 
program on which we now are embarking comes to an end— 
if ever it does—we shall be “thanked” with reservations. 


British Inquest 


Among British bank publications one of the more interest- 
ing over the months is Lloyd’s Bank Review, the October is- 
sue of which carries an article, ‘‘ Inquest on the Crisis,” by 
Lionel Robbins. The British, says Professor Robbins, have 
been the “victims of a dreadful catastrophe,” and he 
doesn’t blame it on the weather. He refers particularly to 
the situation highlighted by the suspension of convertibility 
in August, which exposed Britain as not only no nearer 
balance-of-payments equilibrium than before the American 
loan, but actually in an inferior position. 

Robbins cites the drain on the UK’s resources due to the 
rise of costs of imports and the extensive overseas military 
and like expenditures. Discussing the loan’s exhaustion in 
one year instead of the expected five, he denies it has been 
“frittered away ” on consumption goods, saying “it was only 
natural” that in the main it should have been so spent. Cut- 
ting out tobacco would have been “endangering the whole 
balance of our public finances.” The five-day week in coal 
was, he states, “an act of irresponsibility.” 

Robbins’ main finding, however, is the misdirection of 
resources from exports to internal schemes, “‘a sort of 
economic megalomania.” (Yet the very paper on which 
Robbins’ article is printed would do credit to the most lavish 
prewar bank publication!) While there has been much talk 
of reinstitution of direction of labor, Robbins thinks this is 
unlikely to be done in full rigour. He blames the converti- 
bility crisis on “a leakage of capital on a colossal scale,” 
for which he blames not the loan’s convertibility clause so 
much as the British Treasury. 

The overwhelming lesson of two great wars of the 20th 
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Century, Robbins concludes, is that Western Europe has 
failed to settle its problems unaided. His recommendation 
is the political and economic consolidation of the Com- 
monwealth, the Americas and Western Europe. 


Washington Industry 


Judged by the weight of a correspondent’s wastebasket, 
the chief industry in Washington is mimeographing. The 
Krug Committee’s report on our capacity to help Europe, 
for example, contained 2 pounds 6 ounces of mimeograph 
paper as it hit my desk. At this writing it is out of stock. I 
wonder why it was not printed to start with, considering 
how the GPO can turn out a thick Congressional Record 
overnight, complete with tables and poems, for delivery 
with the following morning’s newspaper. Part II of the 
famous Paris Report, on the other hand, seems to have been 
sat on by the State Department for several weeks, and when 
it finally came out—after several inquiries at press confer- 
ences—it was a printed job of 552 pages. 

A mimeographed item of no small interest which I have 
been thumbing through is the Daily Report of Foreign Radio 
Broadcasts. Covering only a single day’s intercepts by the 
Central Intelligence Agency, it takes about 120 single- 
spaced pages to tell what the Chinese communists are say- 
ing in Mandarin, what the Bulgars are hearing about Greece, 
what Moscow spews out in French, Polish, English, German 
—and Russian—not to mention the translations of Korean, 
Dutch East Indies and many other “newscasts.” To you 
the foreign shortwave band on your radio set may be just 
asource of innocent merriment; but it is something deadly 
serious to propaganda offices around the world, not to men- 
tion the translators and typists of our Central Intelligence 
Agency. 


Marshall Plan: A European View 


One way of measuring the intentness with which foreign 
countries are watching the evolution of the foreign aid pro- 
gram in Washington is to observe the diligent attendance of 
foreign newspaper reporters at press conferences in the State 
Department, Treasury; Commerce Department, World 
Bank and the like. Not only representatives of the Marshall 
Plan countries, but also Oriental correspondents, not to 
omit the Americans covering Washington for the Tass news 
agency, are generally on hand and up front where the hear- 


ing is good. Everyone realizes that the Marshall Plan, with 
all that hangs thereon, has many difficult bridges yet to 
cross before it can be driven off on its own power. 


World Fund Policy 


From various quarters here and abroad have come sug- 
gestions for a more vigorous policy on the part of the World 
Fund, which has been rather timid about casting its bread 
upon the turbulent waters and has had very little to say in 
public about its philosophy. While the world’s dollar shortage 
gets no better fast, the Fund steadfastly eschews the favor- 
ing of devaluation. Now comes a Federal Reserve Board 
pamphlet, /nternational Monetary Policies, in which Robert 
Triffin of the Fund sets down his ideas of “‘a positive policy” 
for the Fund, and a Reserve Board consultant, Gottfried 
Haberler, takes issue with Triffin on various points. Triffin’s 
article, while not for the man in the street—being com- 
pounded of such jawbreakers as “fundamental disequilib- 
rium,” “oligopoly” and “antinomy”—merits study by the 
specialist, since in the case of Ecuador at least the Fund has 
put into operation the ideas and beliefs of its Belgian-born 
economist. 

Haberler doubts that the Fund, the World Bank or the 
proposed ITO could weather a major world depression. He 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 


Above, Florabella is taken for a walk by her 
owner, Lady Enid Jones and Lady Enid’s 
daughter. Florabella is pastured in a resi- 
dential section of London, now that she has 
been brought in from the country to supply 
the Jones family with milk. If American 
economizing city dwellers walked their fam- 
ily cows through the streets, a traffic jam 
would result which defies the imagination. 
Left, an American freighter has just un- 
loaded 9,000 tons of grain in Greece, and 
dock workers are shown putting the precious 
import into sacks for further distribution. 
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97 Banks Use Co-op Radio Programs 


It May Be the Answer to Your Bank’s Radio Problems 


JOHN B. MACK, JR. 


Mr. Mack is deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association, manager of the Association’s Advertising Depart- 
ment and director of the Public Relations Council. 


as the “co-op show,” may well be an idea with a big 
future in the broadcasting activities of banks. 

A cooperative program is one that originates in one station 
of a network and is wired or “ piped”’ to other stations of the 
same network for local broadcast with local sponsorship. In 
other words, the sponsorship is cooperative; it is possible to 
have as many different sponsors sharing the talent costs as 
there are stations on the network. (This type of broadcast is 
not to be confused with the participating program, in which 
two or more sponsors join in presenting the same program 
over the same station.) 

At present, 97 commercial and mutual savings banks are 
sponsoring cooperative broadcasts and the number is grow- 
ing steadily. News broadcasts are first in bank preference at 
present, with 68 bank sponsors, and Fulton Lewis, Jr., a 
Mutual Network feature, is the first program choice at this 
time among all banks using co-ops, with 26 bank sponsors. 

Herein lies an interesting story, because Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
is widely credited with having started the whole cooperative 
broadcast idea and his first paying sponsor was the American 
National Bank, Denver, Colorado. That bank has been 
sponsoring the Denver (KFEL) portion of the Lewis broad- 
cast continuously since then, for nine years. Thus banking is 
intimately connected with the very beginning of the coop- 
erative program idea, and has certainly played an important 
part in its development to its present stature. 

Another popular program among banks is America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, an American Network program 


T= network cooperative program, widely known in radio 


Fulton Lewis, Jr. 


Harry Clark 


which has 17 bank sponsors. This program is now a Tuesday 
night feature and, in line with American Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s new policy of “patterned programming,” it is part of 
a solid Tuesday evening line-up of news and discussion-type 
programs. Forum-style programs such as this have an 
earthy appeal and harmonize well with the community 
service activities of small-town banks. In commenting on the 
Town Meeting of the Air program, which his bank sponsors, 
L. J. Persac, executive vice-president of the City National 
Bank, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, says: “ Besides the benefits 
that we feel have been derived by the bank, we also 
modestly enjoy the pride of feeling that City National Bank 
is in a manner contributing something worth while to the 
community of Baton Rouge.” 


Four Major Networks Offer Co-Operation 


The four national networks, American, Columbia, Mutual 
and National, all offer cooperative programs and the number 
of programs in this category is growing rapidly. The following 
table shows the distribution of local stations, cooperative 
programs and bank sponsors of these cooperative features, by 
individual network: 

No. of No. of Co-op No. of Bank 

Network Stations Programs Sponsors 
AMERICAN.......... 13 28 
COLUMBIA......... 10 7 

17 53 
6 9 


46 97 
These 97 bank sponsors actually use a total of only 20 of 
the 46 cooperative programs that are available, and of these 
20 a top-heavy 14 are news broadcasts. Here is the list of 
bank-sponsored cooperative programs, together with the 
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This article gives you an up-to-the-minute, over-all picture of 
cooperative broadcasting. However, before considering the idea 
further for your bank, get in touch with your local station or 
stations to learn what programs are available, and under what 
conditions. Each network has its own restrictions, policies and 
regulations, and certain individual programs have their own 
requirements. There are over a thousand individual radio sta- 
tions in the country, at least one in every trade area, offering 
lop-flight programs in this cooperative category, and you should 
find at least one in your community that appeals to you. Mr. 


Mack will be glad to get any specific information about coopera- 


tive radio broadcasting in your community from the New York 
offices of the four networks, should you wish to gather some data 
or study before approaching your local stations. 


number of banks for each, and the originating network, in 
order of number of banks sponsoring each: 


No. of 
Program Type Banks 
) Fulton Lewis, Jr... ... News 


2) Town Meeting Forum 17 


Network 
Mutual 
American 
Mutual 
Mutual 
Mutual 
National 
American 
American 
Columbia 
National 
Columbia 
National 
American 
Columbia 
Columbia 
American 
Mutual 
Mutual 
Mutual 
Mutual 


1 

3) Information Please Quiz 
4) Cunningham. . News 
5) Foster : News 
Kaltenborn...... News 

Elmer Davis. . ... News 
Headline Edition ; . News 

Bill Henry .... News 

News of the World . News 

CBS Morning News...... . News 
Richard Harkness... . . News 
Martin Agronsky........... News 

The World Tonight. ..... News 

World News Roundup News 

Walter Kiernan News 

Meet the Press. Feature 

The Shadow.... Drama 

Kate Smith... Commentary 
Inside of Sports...... Commentary 


The heavy bank preference for cooperative programs that 
feature news, news analysis, news commentary, news behind 


Red Barber and Gene Tunney 
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Abbott and 


Costello 


the news, human side of the news, and so forth, is pretty 
much in line with the general radio likes and dislikes of 
banks everywhere. The A.B.A. nationwide survey of banks 
and radio stations last year (“‘ A Look at the Radio Record,” 
BANKING magazine, May 1946) revealed that about 2,000 
banks were using radio, mainly spot announcements. How- 
ever, 48 percent of the banks having actual programs rated 
news broadcasts as their first choice, with music favored by 
34 percent and other features such as drama trailing well 
behind. This is a tremendous increase in interest since 1937 
when the A.B.A. made its first national survey of bank use 
of radio. At that time only 145 banks were on the air, and 
only five banks were found using news as a program feature! 
In 1942 another survey showed 340 banks using radio, and 
still only a handful employing news as a feature. It is 
obvious that the war has had a heavy impact on banks in 
relation to both the use of radio for advertising purposes, 
and the use of news in their programs. 

Another reason why most bank sponsors of cooperative 
programs have so far selected the news features is that until 
recently nearly all co-ops have had news angles. Perhaps it 
was the entrance of Kate Smith into the co-op field last 
January, or maybe the realization that Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
was earning $250,000 a year from his 11-minute and 26- 


“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
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The following is a complete listing of all cooperative pro- 
grams now available, listed by network and time of broad- 
cast. Time given is Eastern Standard Time. 


MBS COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 
Day and Time (EST) 


8:00— 8:30 p.m. 
10:00-10:15 a.m. 
5:30— 5:45 p.m. 
2:30— 2:45 p.m. 


Program 


Alexander’s Mediation Board. 
Cecil Brown 
Captain Midnight............. . Mon.-Fri. 
Bill Cunningham . Sunday 
Fishing and Hunting Club of the 

Air 


Sunday 
Mon.-Fri. 


Monday 
Mon.-Fri. 
Mon.-Fri. 
Friday 
Mon.-Fri. 
Mon.-Fri. 
Mon.-Fri. 
Mon.-Fri. - 
Mon.-Fri. 
Sunday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Mon-Fri. 


10:00-10:30 p.m. 
1:00—- 1:15 p.m. 
5:00- 5:15 p.m. 
9:30-10:00 p.m. 
7:45— 8:00 p.m. 
4:15— 4:30 p.m. 

12:00-12:15 p.m. 

7:00— 7:15 p.m. 
9:00— 9:15 a.m. 
9:00— 9:30 p.m. 

10:00-10:30 p.m. 
5:00— 5:30 p.m. 

11:15-11:30 a.m. 


Hop Harrigan 

Information Please. . 

Inside of Sports 

Johnson Family 

Kate Smith Speaks 

Fulton Lewis, Jr 

Henry LaCossitt 

Meet Me at Parky’s. 

Meet the Press 

The Shadow 
Tell Your Neighbor........... , 


NBC COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


News of the World Mon.-Sat. 
Sunday 

Mon.-Fri. 
Mon.-Fri. 
Mon.-Fri. 


8:00— 8:15 a.m. 
9:00- 9:15 a.m. 
12:15-12:30 p.m. 
1:30— 1:45 p.m. 
1:45- 2:00 p.m. 


Richard Harkness 
Robert McCormick 
Believe It or Not 


second, five-day-a-week stint, that started the parade of big 
name talent toward the cooperative idea. At any rate, the 
time has come when an interested bank sponsor need no 
longer be restricted to a choice of several news programs. 
Instead there is a varied and ever-widening array of serious, 
semi-serious, and comedy broadcasts, with appeals to young 
or old, men or women, farmers, workers, families and other 
segments of the radio audience. It may well be that coopera- 
tive broadcasting, now 10 years old, is coming of age, and 
in doing so offers to banks one solution to that knotty, often- 
asked question: “ How can a local bank make effective use of 
radio at a reasonable cost?”’ 


“Information Please.” Left to right: Fred Allen; Robert Mont- 

gomery; John Kieran; Franklin P. Adams; Henry E. Atwood, presi- 

dent, and M. B. McDonald, vice-president, First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


V. Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 7:45- 8:00 py 
Final Edition of News of the World Mon.-Fri. 11:15-11:30 Py. 


CBS COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


World News Round-Up 8:00- 8:15 a. 


9:00- 9:15 ay 
9:00- 9:15 aw. 
4:30- 5.00 py. 
9:00- 9:30 

(eff. 10/11) 
7:00- 7:30 py. 
6:30- 6:45 
8:55- 9:00 p.w. 

11:00-11:15 

10:00-10:15 
(Pacific only) 
$:00- 5:30 py. 

(off Dec.) 


CBS Morning News 
Winner Takes All 


Mon.-Sat. 
Mon.-Fri. 
Saturday 


Saturday 
Mon.-Fri. 
Mon.-Fri. 
Sun.-Sat. 
Sun.-Sat. 


Bill Henry 
The World Tonight 
Chet Huntley 


ABC COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Martin Agronsky 


8:00— 8:15 aw. 
America’s Town Meeting 


8:30- 9:30 
1:00—- 1:15 py. 
2:15- 2:30 pw, 
7:00 -7:15 pw. 
8:50- 9:00 aw. 
2:00- 2:15 pw. 
1:15— 1:30 
7:15— 7:30 pw. 
6:45— 7:00 
4:45- 5:00 pw. 
6:30- 6:45 pu. 
9:00- 9:30 


Ethel and Albert.............. = 
Headline Edition 

George Hicks and the News 
Walter Kiernan 

Nancy Craig 

Elmer Davis 

Tennessee Jed 

Dick Tracy 

Harry Wismer 

Abbott and Costello 


Several Advantages to Banks 

The local bank sponsor gets full and exclusive local benefit 
of the high-priced talent, but pays only a fraction of the 
talent cost. Local bank pays its own local station’s time 
charge plus an additional amount, usually from 20 percent 
to 40 percent of the local station’s Class A network rate, to 
cover talent. The talent cost to the network runs from 
$1,000 to $10,000 a week for a program. But a bank in 
Cedartown, Georgia, can have exclusive local use of Town 
Meeting of the Air, for instance, for only $15 a week (talent 
charge), for a one-hour broadcast. A bank in McAlester, 
Oklahoma, would pay about $7.50 a broadcast for Elmer 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 


Two Reasons for Radio Advertising 


“T like to think of radio advertising as not only the possi- 
bility of bringing in new customers but conserving the busi- 
ness we already have,” says O. M. Jorgenson, president, 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Billings, Montana, in a 
letter to John B. Mack, Jr. ‘When we buy a new automo- 
bile, new stove or refrigerator, when that particular article 
is advertised in a national magazine, for instance, we, as an 
owner, have a certain sense of pride and we are glad to see 
these ads; in fact, we look for them in subsequent issues of 
the magazine. I think that is quite true of bank advertising 
—our customers like to see our ads and certainly many of 
our customers who listen to the newscast each day like to 


think that it is their bank that is responsible for the news 
broadcasts.” 
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Inflation and Credit Control 


JOSEPH M. DODGE 


Because of the timely nature of the subject, BANKING pub- 
lishes here the text of an address by JosePH M. Donce, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association, and president of 
The Detroit Bank, Michigan, before the Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, November 6, 1947. 


One is the question of how well we conduct ourselves in 

the present inflationary situation; the other is how well 
we meet the inevitable readjustment which will follow it at 
some time or other. These problems have a direct relation- 
ship to the stability of our economy and to the standing and 
future life of the banking business. 

Strangely enough, there is the same answer to both ques- 
tions: it is in a wise direction of the use of bank credit and a 
coordinated self-control over its expansion. 

Wise direction of credit is to channel it into sound pro- 
ductive uses and avoid commitments which are related to 
speculation, unsound expansion, and any possible over- 
extension. This requires a realization that the past 14 years 
have witnessed no testing of borrowers and that this cannot 
continue forever. Transactions which may look superficially 
sound under today’s most favorable conditions can be, and 
often have in the past turned out to be, far from sound under 
any less favorable conditions. 


Tone are two issues creeping up on the banking business. 


Self-Control, Not Government Control 


Self-control in the extension of credit does not mean to 
deny credit for sound and necessary productive purposes. It 
means to relate bank lending policy in terms of the nature 
and amount of credit being granted to the needs and circum- 
stances of the economy, as well as those of the borrower and 
the bank. If this is done effectively, there can be no real need 
for the imposition of any controls on credit from outside the 
business to accomplish that result. 

There are two things banks cannot afford to do. One is to 
lay themselves open to the charge that they have been sub- 
stantial contributors to the present inflationary situation or 
to having been the spark which has finally brought about an 
inflationary explosion; the other is to fail to meet any re- 
adjustment, recession, or depression in the same sound con- 
dition they are today. 

To fail to do either would multiply the factors of instabil- 
ity in the economy and exaggerate the conditions which may 
exist. That in turn could be made to react against the bank- 
ing business and thus diminish the confidence, goodwill, 
and high standing which it has so ably created in the last 14 
years. 

When we consider the expansion of consumer credit, there 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 


A.B.A. President’s Statement on Reimposition of Regulation W 


Before sailing for Europe for the meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
London, A.B.A. President Dodge made 
the following comments on President Tru- 
man’s recommendation to Congress for 
the reestablishment of Regulation W: 

“We all agree that inflation is now upon 
us. If the President thinks the reimposi- 
tion of instalment credit controls is so 
important in combating inflation, he 
should take the necessary steps to reim- 
pose them now under his emergency pow- 
ers rather than put the matter up for the 
slower process of public debate and Con- 
gressional action. In following such a 
procedure, we could find out in a few 
months whether or not Regulation W will 
reduce prices. Such a procedure would 
also have the benefit of assuring the public 
that imposition of controls is to be tempo- 
tary and not permanent. 

“Throughout its existence during the 
war and postwar years, Regulation W was 
not effective in any appreciable sense in 
curtailing inflationary forces. The fact is 
that prices continued to rise and the cost 
of living continued to mount. 


“In the short period of time since Regu- 
lation W was permitted to lapse, there has 
been no evidence of a significant increase 
in the volume of consumer credit out- 
standing. Moreover, we should like to 
point out that the lenders of this type of 
credit have, almost without exception, 
kept their terms of credit within reason- 
able bounds. 

“In his message, the President quoted 
the present outstandings of consumer 
credit at something over $11 billion. It 
should be kept in mind that more than 
half of this amount consists of single- 
payment loans, charge accounts and end- 
of-month bills, which are not instalment 
credit. 

“The nation’s banks are the largest 


providers of consumer credit for small 


borrowers today. The schedule of down- 
payments and terms that has been sug- 
gested by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion is essentially conservative, and it has 
met with almost unanimous acceptance 
among the nation’s consumer credit lend- 
ers. It may be possible to cite isolated in- 
stances in which some marginal lenders 


have extended terms that a bank would 
not grant, but they are clearly in the mi- 
nority and in most cases represent the 
outer fringe of instalment lenders. 

““We see no need to reimpose broad and 
sweeping restrictions upon the vast ma- 
jority in order to hamper unwise lending 
practices of the distinct few. However, 
to banking as a whole, it makes no appre- 
ciable difference in terms of business 
volume whether or not consumer credit 
controls are reestablished. 

“Although the banks are the largest 
lenders in this field of credit, they never- 
theless have confined their lending to 
loans that are sound not only for the 
banks and for the nation’s economic 
safety, but also for the financial well-being 
of their borrowers. 

“A possibility that should be given 
serious consideration is that if consumer 
instalment controls are reimposed, con- 
sumers may, in many cases, sell govern- 
ment bonds and withdraw savings in 
order to supply themselves with the goods 
and services they need and could not 
otherwise get.” 
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The 
By J. WILL IRWIN | 


Information and DOUG ANDERSON 
Treatment 


People always work better when they know— = 


IMSS Te PRESENT ‘ UJ T l Q f It is within the power of the officers of any bank 


to keep the staff informed of the bank’s prog- 
. . what they have accom- . . . what they are . . . and what is ex- ress, objectives and activities. vl 
plished in the past — doing now — pected of them in the he 
future. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE METHODS BY WHICH THE STAFF CAN BE informed: 


Employee publication. Anything from an elaborate magazine Meetings. Any kind—from a large gathering « « « to small 
. . - to a mimeographed sheet. group sessions, 
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Parties—a sound method of developing good fellowship, im- 
proving morale, and imparting information. 


To THe STAFF — 


Messages from the president in the form of letters and reports can 
be an effective and impressive method of telling the staff many 
things they should know about the bank. 


Skits—showing how various departments of the bank conduct 
their daily operations. 


Guidance by department heads. For example, methods of keep- 
ing customers happy, and ways of suggesting that they use other 
services of the bank. 


There are many ways of keeping the bank’s staff informed. The 
important thing is to do it. The impetus for such a program must 
come from top management. In practical application it is usually 
wise to give one officer the responsibility of carrying out the pro- 
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gram. This will probably be the public relations director or advertis- 
ing manager. Give the staff the INFORMATION treatment. Let 
them know what’s going on throughout the bank. That’s a sensible 

system that pays dividends. 
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The author, a regular contributor to BANKING, is professor 
of economics at New York University and a member of The 
Graduate School of Banking faculty. He is also co-author of 
several books on economics, and contributor on economic sub- 
jects to the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. 


Ow effective are consumer credit controls? The debate 
H divides along familiar lines. Governmental authorities 
who will administer the controls are, in the main, in 
favor of their restoration. Those who will be controlled are, 
generally speaking, opposed. I do not mean to imply that the 
position of the two parties can be reduced to the simple ques- 
tion of “whose ox will be gored,” for there is on both sides 
sincere conviction as to what is best for the nation. There are 
differences of opinion as to the meaning of such facts as are 
available. There are differences of anticipation as to future 
events, whether or not freedom of action on the part of lend- 
ers and users of consumer credit will give way to license and 
lead to an excessive expansion of credit. 

Those who fear that freedom will give way to license rest 
their case very largely upon what they expect the conse- 
quences of competition to be. All these fears are not without 
substance. Although the majority of lenders and users of con- 
sumer credit may be reasonably sensible people, among the 
many thousands of lenders and sellers on credit there are 
bound to be some who will count their gains in terms of to- 
day’s paper profits, whose perspective barely reaches the end 
of their noses. Those who follow advertising copy will note 
that there has been a small but increasing number of adver- 
tisements stressing the advantage of the new low down pay- 
ment terms. Some quite brazenly have been selling credit 
terms with merchandise a subsidiary consideration. 


Tus tendency, obviously, is bad. Not that for the time 
being loose lenders or sellers will not get away with it. With 
the national income running at more than $200 billion per 
annum (September estimates), there is little immediate 
threat of defaults. But there is always a tomorrow and only 
an incurable optimist will project present trends into the in- 
finite. We may not know now when the downturn will come 
but we may be reasonably certain that it will come. And al- 
ways in the past the severity of the “bust” and the number 
of bankruptcies have been proportionate to the extent to 
which credit has been expanded during the boom. There is 
another consideration. There is no better evidence than that 
of loose practice to support the contentions of those who be- 
lieve that the national interest can be protected only by 
governmental regulation. 
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To what extent and how soon loose practice on the part of 
the few will become general practice on the part of the many 
cannot be predicted with mathematical certainty. This can 
happen and fairly rapidly. Bankers will recall without too 
much difficulty how during the Twenties competition in 
liberalizing appraisals supported a speculative mania in real 
estate credit—and with tragic consequences. It is not diffi- 
cult to visualize the temptation to ease credit terms on the 
part of the seller who sees potential customers go to his “low 
or no down payment and a lifetime to pay” rival across the 
street. Moral rectitude and an empty store are a poor substi- 
tute for net earnings. 


Ox the other hand, there is some evidence, and I think 
rather strong evidence, that consumer credit lenders will in 
large part hold the line of conservative and sound credit 
policies. In the November issue of the Monthly Review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York there is an interesting 
report of a study by the bank of the average term of instal- 
ment sale or loan contracts. Because of its importance I am 
including in this discussion the statistical table which sum- 
marizes the results of the study. 


The automobile paper held by the commercial banks and particularly 
by the sales finance companies includes some items such as trucks and 
airplanes which were not covered by Regulation W. The average term of 
sales finance company passenger paper may be shorter than that held by 
the banks because it includes a relatively larger amount of used-car 
paper. 


Average Term of Instalment Sale or Loan Contracts 
Selected Agents, * 1941, 1945, and 1947 


(Number of months to maturity) 


Agent and type of contract 


Commercial banks 
Automobile loans 


Sales finance companies 

Retail automobile 
Small loan companies. 


n.a. Not available. 2 
* Derived by formula number of months fe 4 1 (collection ratio ts 
collections during month divided by balance at beginning of month) from basic 
data published by Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
# Average of first eight months. 

The reader will note several significant facts. (1) The 
average term of instalment sale or loan contracts has been 
less than the limits permissible under Regulation W, and in 
the case of most classes of lenders, appreciably less. (2) The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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The author of this two-part article is a member of the staff of 
the American Bankers Association. The conclusion will be 
presented in an early issue of BANKING. Due to space limita- 
tions, only general mention is made of the various laws and 
regulations for the protection of the retail instalment buyer. A 
complete digest can be obtained from the Secretary, Committee 
om State Legislation, American Bankers Association, 12 E. 
36th Street, New York City. 


“, . . folks buy pianos for one dollar down, 


Then wait for the first of the month to come ’round. 
Lord help collectors when they come to call, 

For three flights of stairs is a helluva fall, 

Especially with hard marble steps in the hall. . . .” 


the retail instalment seller was once in dire need of 

protection. Today, however, he is quite adequately 
protected by law, and it is rather the buyer who often needs 
protection, because, in a business which has become by and 
large respectable, there remain a few unscrupulous operators 
who persist in abuses which reputable dealers and finance 
agencies have long since shunned. 

To exemplify these few, for the benefit of those who may 
be uninitiated, let us consider Jones. He wants a car, but 
lacks cash. A helpful dealer tells him that “It’s OK to owe 
Snea. You can pay Shea on payday,” and gives him a car in 
return for a small down payment, and the balance “in con- 
venient instalments.” Jones just signs and the dealer oblig- 
ingly agrees to take care of everything else. What Jones signs 
isan instalment sale contract, drafted by and weighted in 
favor of the seller, who keeps the only copy. It will take time 
for Jones to appreciate its full import. 

The payments arranged for Jones are much higher than he 
expected and almost beyond his means. The “small finance 
charge” is exorbitant. It is computed according to a formula 
contained in the contract, but Jones has no contract and 
couldn’t understand the formula if he did. The charge is high 
because the dealer has packed it beyond reason for his own 
benefit, and because it also reflects the cost of bonuses and 
rebates of the finance charge which a financing agency will 
pay him for assigning the contract. There are other charges, 
for recording the contract, insuring the car, and so on. The 
fees are higher than actual cost and, in the case of the insur- 
ance, Jones doesn’t Jearn until he has an accident that the 
dealer neglected to purchase it. He would gladly pay cash 
now, but even if he could, the contract provides that the full 
finance charge must still be paid. 


Ti old tenement district folk tune might suggest that 
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Protecting the Retail 
Instalment Buyer 


JOHN RENE VINCENS 


Jones is strapped, but meets his payments until he re- 
ceives, at a shorter interval than usual, a bill higher than 
usual. This causes him to default. When he pays up he finds 
that he contracted for stiff delinquency and collection 
charges and an “attorney’s fee,” although no attorney ever 
entered into the picture. Then, after most of the price is 
paid, he is told that he is a poor credit risk, and that the 
remaining balance is therefore declared due. He defaults 
again. 

The penalty charges mount. Finally, a collection agent, 
no gentleman, comes to Jones’ house, insults his wife, kicks 
his dog, takes the car away and threatens to return in the 
morning for the furniture. There is a charge for that, too, 
because Jones agreed to repossession, without legal process, 
at his expense. As provided in the contract, the car is sold, 
Jones being responsible for the cost of the sale. The sale price 
is deducted from the debt but, since his creditor bought the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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The author is vice-president and manager of the instalment 
loan division of the Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 


F the 1,211,000 families in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
QO area, 31 percent have home appliances purchased on 
the instalment payment plan. Forty-three percent 
intend to buy additional appliances in the near future—also 
on instalments. Sixty-six percent of all families think that 
current bank carrying charges on instalment purchases are 
“about right.” 

These are the highlights of an opinion survey recently con- 
ducted by the Security-First National Bank in a study of 
consumer preference in the Los Angeles area. 

In the conduct of our survey, we made every effort to 
obtain an accurate cross-section of opinion in the Los 
Angeles area. The survey was made for us by our advertising 
agents, Foote, Cone and Belding, who have for years made 
market studies for food, petroleum, household and other 
products. 

Our study involved no new problems. The area was 
carefully divided into districts, comparable to the census 
districts. An allocation of personal calls was made corre- 
sponding to the family income groups actually represented 
in the population within each district. Similar studies made 
for us in the past have proved to be reliable, and we believe 
that the present study accurately reflects conditions as they 
exist in our territory. 


PUBLIC SATISFACTION WITH THE INSTALMENT 
PLAN 

Percent of 

Population 


Persons in the Los Angeles area who have purchased 
household appliances on the instalment plan 31% 


Persons who intend to make future purchases on the 
instalment plan 43 


Persons who think present-day bank carrying 
charges on instalment purchases are “about right” 66 


TIME PURCHASE OF APPLIANCES—PAST AND 
PRESENT 


Percent of Families Percent of Families 

Who First Pur- Who Will Buy 

chased on Time Next Model on 

Time Payments 

Refrigerators 51% 

Washing Machines 43 
Stoves 41 
32 
38 
36 


Bank Tests Time-Sales Market 


A Comprehensive Survey of the Los Angeles Area 


D. Z. ALBRIGHT 


We wanted answers to a number of questions about the 
appliance market. What is the size and character of the 
market? What appliances do people most want? How serious 
are their intentions to buy? Is the equipping of new homes 
or the replacement of existing appliances more important? 
How extensive is the public’s knowledge of instalment financ- 
ing methods and practices? 


Washing M&chines in Demand 


For all our questions we found ready answers. Washing 
machines led the list of wanted articles. Perhaps the old 
adage about cleanliness being next to godliness applies. At 
any rate our survey showed that 29 percent of all families in 
the Los Angeles area want new washing machines, a potential 
demand for 348,000 units. No other appliance rated as high. 
The figure is particularly significant in view of the fact that 
78 percent of the families, or over 936,000, already own wash- 
ing machines. 

Are families who say they are “in the market” for new 
washing machines seriously considering a purchase in the 
near future? Our survey certainly answers this question in 
the affirmative. Of 100 who said they were ‘in the market,” 
91 promptly gave the name of the machine they intended to 
buy. Nearly one-half had priced washing machines within 
six months. 

Twenty-two percent gave the condition of their present 
washing machines as either “poor” or “fair.” Incidentally, 
new homes being established provided only about one-third 
of the demand. Almost three times as many owners wanted 
to replace their machines. How will these washing machines 
be purchased? Forty-three percent on time, mostly by peo- 
ple who already own washing machines purchased on time. 
Our survey indicated a larger use of instalment buying in the 
future than in the past. High prices, plus a satisfactory ex- 
perience with previous instalment purchasing, are responsi- 
ble. A growing volume of instalment credit was indicated in 
the case of every item studied. 


Refrigerators in Second Place 


Among families interviewed, the second largest demand 
was for refrigerators. Over 1 million Los Angeles area families 
already own refrigerators. Of these, 156,000 want new ones. 
The demand from non-owners was found to be substantial 
also, comprising a larger part of the market than in the case 
of any other item studied. Over 100,000 non-equipped homes 
want refrigerators. Of the total purchases, 51 percent will be 
bought on time, the highest percentage for any household 
appliance. 

Are these potential buyers of refrigerators really serious in 
their intentions? The survey seems to indicate that they are. 
Of each 100 buyers interviewed, 86 promptly named the 
make of refrigerator they had decided to buy. Over 43 per- 
cent of prospective buyers had priced the merchandise within 
the past six months. 
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For stoves and vacuum cleaners, the story was much the 
same. The demand ran into large figures, mostly from pres- 
ent owners who wanted to replace with newer and better 
models. Over 800,000 families here own vacuum cleaners. 
Of these, more than 96,000 want new ones. Thirty-eight 
percent will buy on time. 


Nature of Market for Radios 


Since it was a kindred line, we found it easy to obtain 
essential information about radios, as well as appliances, 
from those interviewed. Ownership of radios surprised us. 
Only 2 percent of Los Angeles homes have no radio and, on 
the average residential street, every other home has fwo 
radios. There was an average of 1.44 radios to each residence. 
Eighteen percent of the owners want new radios, and 36 
percent of these intend to buy on time. This is more than 
twice as many as bought their present radios on time, re- 
flecting, we think, today’s higher prices. 

Evidence that those wanting to buy were serious in their 
intentions was far less convincing in the case of radios than 
with household appliances. Only 58 out of 100 knew the brand 
they would purchase. Age of the radios was less important 
also. Although 28 percent of the radios were over 10 years 
old, the owners seemed less disturbed by that fact than in 
the case of washing machines and refrigerators. 

We gained the distinct impression that the demand for 
radios is less intense than the demand for household ap- 
pliances. More “intentions to buy” may deteriorate into 
“intentions to wait.’’ Postponement will be far less serious to 
the prospective buyer than in the case of needed washing 
machines, refrigerators, etc. 


Public Attitude on Prices 


A very large segment of the population holds the belief 
that appliance prices are too high. Of those interviewed in 
our survey, 48 percent thought light appliance prices were 
too high, and 74 percent thought heavy appliances too high. 
These percentages were greater among persons who had 
shopped recently. Of these, 54 percent said light appliance 
prices were too hjgh and 84 percent said heavy appliances 
were too high. Estimates of a reasonable price reduction 
averaged 28 percent. Dealers, asked to give a similar estimate 
as representing buyers’ wishes, gave an average price reduc- 
tion of 20 percent. 


Public View of Instalment Financing 


After recording the public view that prices of appliances 
are too high, it was reassuring to have as many as 66 percent 
state that financing charges were ‘“‘about right.’’ Twenty- 
five percent said financing costs were too high. Only 9 per- 
cent said they did not know. Those who felt that financing 
costs were too high said they added too much to the cost of 
the article. There were 17 percent, however, of those who 
thought rates too high who tied in the rate with the low 
interest paid by banks on savings accounts. “ Banks don’t 
pay that much,” or “ You don’t get that much on your money 
in the bank”’ were common answers. This is in line with the 
views expressed by the public in the recent Reserve City 
Bankers Association national survey. 


Public Ignorance of Details 


With the opinion that financing rates on instalment pur- 
chases were ‘about right,” public knowledge on the subject 
of instalment financing came to an abrupt halt. Nearly one- 
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Mr. Albright 


half of those interviewed flunked completely when asked how 
the dealer handled the financing. Ignorance was greatest in 
the higher income brackets. Those in the low-income group 
did better, but gave far from correct answers on most ques- 
tions. “ Does the dealer sell the paper or hold it?” Forty 
percent of those in the lower income group said the dealer 
sold the paper. Twenty-eight percent said he carried it. 
Thirty-two percent had no idea what happened. As a matter 
of fact, in our area, 84 percent of the paper is sold by the 
dealer. 

The survey indicated a great need for wider public educa- 
tion on the procedures of instalment selling. Families un- 
friendly to banks may be wholly unaware that they are 
beneficiaries of helpful bank services. 


Many Dealers Unacquainted with Trends 


Some 50 dealers were interviewed in our survey. Their 
answers were somewhat disconcerting in view of the wide 
variations from public responses to the same questions. 
‘Information on financing need not be given the public 
because people already know about it,” the dealers said. 
But personal interviews in the homes had shown us that 61 
percent knew nothing of financing rates whatever. 

People were interested in financing articles valued at 
$100, half the dealers said. But the families themselves gave 
a much higher figure. Only 33 percent were interested in 
financing a $100 purchase. With respect to all phases of 
financing, we found a wide discrepancy between the dealers’ 
view of customer opinion, and what the customer himself 
told us. Light on the reasons for this discrepancy appeared 
when we asked the dealer to compare today’s credit sales with 
1941. Many could not do this. Forty-four percent of the dealers 
were not in business in 1941. 

The survey disclosed that the average dealer is rather new 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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The author is vice-president in charge of consumer credit 
operations of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, and has many years’ experience in 
automobile financing. 


HE subject of used car prices and the outlook for the 

future become of increasing interest with the abolition 

of the restrictions imposed by Regulation W. Never has 
the economic law that prices in a free economy are regulated 
by supply and demand been so clearly demonstrated as with 
the firm prices being demanded today for used automobiles. 
Prior to the war, a three-year old automobile had depreciated 
as much as 50 percent and more, even under careful mainte- 
nance. 

Today, some automobiles in constant use for as long as 
eight years are selling for more than their original cost new. 
The theories of depreciating values and wasting assets have 
gone by the board and we have the paradox of increasing 
value coupled with increasing obsolescence and depreciation. 

What is the outlook for used car prices? This question is the 
more difficult to answer because of the activity in the so- 
called wholesale used car market. Used car auctions are 
regularly held at certain points throughout the country and 
fabulous prices are bid and asked for used cars of all makes 
and conditions. There is no doubt that the high price level is 
maintained, at least partially, through the activities of used 
car dealers themselves in bidding for their own cars in these 
open auctions. The small cost assessed them for running their 
units through the auction line pays huge dividends through 
the levitating effect upon prices thus achieved. If a used car 
dealer offering a car in such an auction line does not receive a 
satisfactory bid, he himself bids the price up and reclaims 
the car for a future offering at a more favorable auction, 
paying only a nominal charge for the privilege of having his 
unit exposed to a hungry market. 


Taz inability of the new car dealer to promise anything 
but a remote delivery date drives the man who desperately 
needs a reliable vehicle to the used car lots where “anything 
goes.” The used car lot operator today is a ready-cash buyer 
for new and used cars and, in certain localities, he is offering 
to purchase the franchised new car dealers’ used car trade-ins 
at a figure within $10 of the price the new car dealer can sell 
them at retail. 

Whether this policy of wholesaling his trade-ins to the 
used car lot operator is in the best public interest, or whether 
it is a smart policy from the standpoint of future relations 
with the public, is a matter for future revelation, but the fact 
remains that a wide variety of used (and, alas) new cars is 
available almost exclusively at used car lots because many 
a new car buyer is rushing his purchase post-haste to 
the premium-paying used-car-lot speculator and the new 
car dealer is wholesaling his used cars to that same 
speculator. 

Not that there are not good reasons for his doing so. Many 
a franchised dealer with years of experience in the business 
has a natural reluctance to demand a higher price for a beat- 
up used car than it originally commanded new. Further, 
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Outlook in Used Cars 


TIM J. GALLIVAN 


the age of some of these units makes the dealer’s warranty 
to the retail buyer too large a gamble for him to be willing 
to take. Many a costly lesson was driven home to the new 
car dealer under OPA regulations regarding warranties, and 
these experiences are still fresh in his mind. 

Recently there has been an indication that the ’47 model 
of used car is not commanding the inflated price of previous 
months. Whether this is a trend or merely a temporary con- 
dition remains to be seen. There have been previous instances 
of this phenomenon, followed by a firming market and even 
a rise to new heights. So long as there is a desperate need or 
an overwhelming yen for automobiles, new or used, prices 
will naturally tend to remain high. 

The used car market, like any other market, has its 
“desperation-fringe” buyers, and, so long as they remain in 
the market and are willing to pay exorbitant prices for 
merchandise, the price will remain high. When this segment 
of the buying public has been satisfied, cars will go begging 
at those high prices and quotations for them will fall. Then 
the less desperate segment of the buying public will have its 
innings. As new cars continue to roll from the production 
lines in vast quantities, the demand for new cars will eventu- 
ally be filled. Predictions are that this is still 18 to 24 months 
away. So long as the new car demand remains unsatisfied, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Mr. DIcKHUTH is a financial writer on the staff of The 
New York Herald Tribune. 


FURTHER hardening of short term interest rates was the 
A outstanding characteristic in recent weeks of the gov- 
ernment and private capital markets. The Treasury 
made its 1 percent certificates of indebtedness slightly more 
attractive to investors by shortening the maturity to 11 
months. Previously the fiscal authorities had lifted the in- 
terest rate from seven-eighths to 1 percent per annum. The 
latter terms applied also to the 11-month certificates. 


Changing Complexion 

The changing complexion among private issues was re- 
flected by the sale at competitive bidding of $100 million 
new debentures of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany at a net cost to the company of 3.11 percent. Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, Inc., and associated investment houses 
made the high bid of 100.3999 for the 40-year flotation, 
specifying a 314 percent coupon. This rate was the highest 
fixed for any issue by a company in the Bell System since 
1939. A few weeks ago the New England subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company floated $40 million 
obligations at a cost of 2.96 percent and in July 1946 
A.T. & T. itself sold $125 million at a cost of 2.61 percent. 
These comparisons give a fairly clear idea of the prevailing 
trend. 

State and city borrowers find the change even more pro- 
nounced in some instances, probably because the advantages 
of tax exemption were over-emphasized while the market 
supply of such bonds was moderate. However, there is no 
indication whatever that the 24 percent rate for the longest 
term Treasury borrowing should also be subject to the 
pressure for dearer money in the near future. Easy rates 
have been in existence since the depression when large scale 
public borrowing made its debut, and the huge war financing 
program perpetuated this policy. The Treasury has stated 
on numerous occasions that the 24 percent rate might just 
as well be considered fixed for the indefinite future. This 
may be taken for granted but for the anomalous artificiality 
of the situation. 

Two practical results, however, emerge from this picture 
of fixed long term government rates and higher private rates. 
One is the widening spread in yield between Treasury and 
corporate obligations. The other is the recession of bond 
prices among outstanding issues. While the changes have 
been modest, they nevertheless seem to reflect rising yields, 
which is mathematically sound despite the confusion it has 
caused in some quarters. Whether this development has 
reached its reasonable limit is difficult to foretell. With de- 
mand for capital at high levels—including the Marshall 
Plan requirements—yields may go up further and prices 
may decline further. And this brings up the interesting ques- 
tion of how wide the spread between government and private 
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issues can go before Washington has to take measures to 
make its long term rates ‘more attractive” to investors, as 
it has done already in short term bills and certificates. 
Under these circumstances, it was no surprise to find the 
government bond market edge lower in recent periods. It is 
expected that the Federal Reserve and Treasury authorities 
will keep the money market under mild pressure. This would 
be in line also with the avowed fiscal policy of discouraging 
inflationary tendencies in the bank credit structure. Another 
anticipation is that the Treasury will offer holders of the 
certificates maturing December 1 a 13-month 1% percent 
note and adjustments are being made by traders to that end. 


“Big” and “Little Inch” Financing 


One of the most interesting pieces of business in the pri- 
vate capital market was conclusion of financing for the pur- 
chase of the “ Big Inch” and “Little Inch” pipe lines from 
the War Assets Administration by Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corporation which was organized for this purpose. 

The financing in question included a public offering of 
3,564,000 Texas Eastern common shares at $9.50 a share by 
Dillon, Read & Company and 154 associated investment 
houses. In addition, there was a simultaneous sale of $120 
million first mortgage pipe line bonds of 314 percent and 
maturing 1962 at a price of 101 to a group of leading life 
insurance companies. The total purchase price of the lines 
was $143,127,000. This compares with an original cost to the 
Government of about $146 million which was regarded as 
reasonable at the time when German U-boats threatened the 
supply of tanker-borne oil products on the eastern seaboard. 


Effect of Anti-Trust Suit 


Underwriting operations of this type, which are obviously 
of national if not international importance, are continuing 
in routine fashion despite the civil anti-trust suit of the De- 
partment of Justice against a group of investment bankers 
in Wall Street, officials of 17 of the largest firms and the 
Investment Bankers Association of America. Those accused 
of a long list of monopolistic misdeeds are confident they 
have an excellent case and are convinced that even under 
the letter of federal laws the Justice Department may have 
a difficult time proving even minor points of its case. 

The stock markets rendered another unspectacular per- 
formance last month. Traders continued to be upset about 
the possible economic consequences of the Marshall Plan 
which has now emerged in some more concrete outlines. 

The greatest single deterrent to confidence in the domestic 
picture is the continual price inflation. Undiminished de- 
mand from domestic and overseas sources for a relatively 
limited supply of goods and commodities makes the pros- 
pect slim indeed that the prive level can be stabilized de- 
spite possible regulatory attempts by the Congress. Symp- 
tomatic of the situation was the recent 30-year high of $3.11 
for wheat. 
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Keeping Them Down On the Farm 


KEITH TAYLOR 


Mr. TAYLOR assistant vice-president of the Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix, Arizona, is in charge of his bank’s junior 
farmer loan program. He outlines in this article the procedure 


which has been followed by the Valley National with great 
success in making loans to 4-H Club and Future Farmers of 
America members. 


E PRIDE ourselves on being an agricultural bank. Be- 
\ \ cause of this close contact with the problems of 
agriculture, an awareness was obtained something 
over a decade ago that big things were happening in agricul- 
ture. Advancements were being brought about through many 
technological changes to the point where we were sure that 
if the areas which we serve were to remain competitive, that 
something should be done to keep the very best of our rural 
youth on the farm instead of allowing them to migrate to 
other industries or areas as they had been doing for many, 
many years. 

As a partial solution to this problem we set about, in coop- 
eration with the various state and national agencies dealing 
with farm youth, to expand the size and scope of our junior 
farmer projects. Such expansion obviously would entail con- 
siderable financing. It had long been our belief that it would 
be easier to retain our young people on the farm if they had 
their roots well down in the soil by the time they graduated 
either from high school or college. Experience has since 
proven that those who have had substantial dairy projects, 
cattle feeding enterprises or straight farming programs re- 
main in their communities while many others have drifted 
in accordance with the age-old pattern. 

With the foregoing philosophies in mind, the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, early in January 1941, corresponded with 
various other lending institutions and the several banking 
organizations, with the hope of obtaining from them the 
modus operandi necessary to embark intelligently on such a 
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A4bove, Phoenix High School FFA members work in their 
commercial garden, from which they supply all fresh vege- 
tables needed under the Phoenix school lunch program. The 
author, Keith Taylor, in background, inspects the project 


lending program. To our amazement we found that although 
certain loans of this nature were being made, apparently no 
one had established a uniform procedure. Accordingly we 
called in leading FFA and 4-H Club leaders and with their 
assistance developed our present program; a program that 
has proven so satisfactory that we have never yet turned 
down an applicant, neither have we lost a penny’s worth of 
principal or interest, even though something over 500 
such loans have been granted, aggregating approximately 
$200,000. 

Before any FFA or 4-H Club member is eligible for a 
loan, it is mandatory that the advisor or leader execute a 
trustee agreement with us, whereby he agrees to act as the 
bank’s representative in supervising the borrower in all of 
his operations, without assuming any financial responsibility. 

The whole loan program is patterned after our regular 
farm credit procedure as closely as possible, and is based on 
the same premises. However, certain problems have arisen 
in the handling of junior loans, which have been met by the 
development of special forms such as the afore-mentioned 
trust agreement. Inasmuch as all of such borrowers are 
minors, we prepared a form which requires the signature of 
one of the parents, by which the parent indicates under- 
standing and approval of the project, and in which the 
parent also agrees to sign the final note and mortgage when 
completed. The parent’s signature is obtained to assure 
additional supervision of the applicant, and to give the note 
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and mortgage a legal basis, rather than because of the in- 
creased financial responsibility that such a signature might 
add. 

In addition to the above special forms, a supply of our 
regular financial statements and budgets are furnished each 
trustee. The farm club members are informed by the trustee 
of his agreement with us, and any boy or girl feeling that 
he or she has an eligible project, may call on him to obtain 
the necessary forms. It is the usual practice for our trustee, 
at that time, to discuss with the prospective applicant, the 
specific details of the project he has in mind, with the thought 
of screening out undesirable applications or by assisting in 
the modification of the general plans. 

The completed forms are then returned to the loan board 
of the chapter, which is usually comprised of the elected 
officers. This:‘loan board reviews the application at which 
time it is either approved, modified or rejected. The applica- 
tion subsequently goes to the trustee for his action after 
which it is mailed directly to us. 

Inasmuch as all of these boys and girls are attending 
school, we have set aside Saturday morning for them to 
come in to the bank and discuss their loan applications with 
us, whereupon a definite decision is given them. We have 
never once made a flat refusal on any of these applications. 
However, we have requested, in several instances, that the 
size of the project be reduced, or we have instructed the ap- 
plicant to give further study to his costs, liquidation pro- 
gram, etc., and revise his application accordingly. 


A LINE of credit is set up for the applicant upon the bank’s 
acceptance of his application. All purchases of livestock and 
poultry are made by his issuing one of our regular bill of sale 
drafts against his credit line. This draft, as the name implies, 
carries the seller’s bill of sale upon its delivery to, and ac- 


ceptance by, the bank. The purchaser assigns his interest in 
the bill of sale to the bank at the time of its issuance, and it 
is retained as collateral by us until the amount involved is 
taken up by one of the bank’s regular crop or chattel mort- 
gages and collateral notes, which are taken in all instances; 
however, only those are filed that are for $50 or more. We 
charge a straight-6 percent interest for this particular type 
of loan, payable at maturity. 

If feeds or merchandise are to be purchased with the loan, 
one of our special feed budget orders is drawn on a dealer of 
the borrower’s choice, specifying the amount budgeted in his 
application, with the statement that this amount is our 
maximum liability. Arrangements have been made with all 
the feed dealers in this area whereby they allow these club 
members quantity discounts or the wholesale price schedule, 
in order that the results obtained from these youngsters’ 
projects may be more comparable to those of the full time 
legitimate operator. At the completion of the borrowers’ 
purchases, the feed company bills the bank and receives our 
check. 

Should our young borrowers desire to pay open accounts 
already incurred in connection with the projects, a list of the 
creditors and the amounts involved is submitted, and our 
cashier’s checks are mailed to pay such bills. 

The project liquidates according to the type of income. 
For example, in the case of milk cows, it would be on a 
monthly basis, the suggested rate being $7.50 a head a 
month for first calf heifers, and $10 a head a month for cows. 
Borrowers are cautioned that all net proceeds should be ap- 
plied on their loans, whether the income is from sales of 
stock, increases, or from products, even though such pay- 
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ments are greater than the required monthly amortization. 
Loans for feeder cattle, hogs, and dressed poultry are liqui- 
dated as they are sold. 

More often than not, the first year applicant has no assets 
or additional security, in which case the Valley National 
Bank furnishes funds for 100 percent of his requirements. It 
is gratifying to note that those same boys and girls have 
from 25 to 75 percent equities in proposed projects when 
they come in to apply for their third or fourth loans. We 
advise, and expect, these boys and girls to re-invest all net 
proceeds back into their projects. 

Most of our young friends generally understand that we 
are handling this program to assist them so that they, upon 
their graduation, may start their agricultural lives on a scale 
comparable to that enjoyed by city boys and girls. Such a 
program would be of little long-range benefit if we merely 
assisted them to obtain additional spending money while in 
school. In other words, we are interested in retaining the 
“cream” for home usage and sending the “skim milk” to 
market. 


Aurnovcu many of our loans have been made to club mem- 
bers whose parents have little, if any, net worth, and/or 
credit history acceptable to us, we are at present pointing 
out to the trustees that sons and daughters of financially 
responsible parents should also be encouraged to use bank 
credit, as they are better potential bank customers and 
therefore will need this bank credit training to round out 
their educational experience even more than the boys and 
girls of low-income farm families. : 

In the event of some unforeseen and unavoidable catas- 
trophe, such as death of the livestock, crop failure, etc., we 
are ready to refinance the borrower on an increased scale, 
providing he agrees to repay the balance due on the original 
loan, plus the new advances. Our thought being that if the 
borrower is to receive the financial advantage of credit, he 
should likewise assume its responsibility. Since the inception 
of this program we have had four cows die prior to the 
liquidation of our loans, and in each case we financed the 
purchase of additional cows. 

The mutual benefits derived by both the bank and the 
borrower from such activities need not be gone into at any 
great length here. The age-old principle of “Learning by 
Doing,” is still sound. The converting of spare time, the 
principal asset of any boy or girl, into capital, while still in 
school, will help greatly to keep the more desirable, worth- 
while ones on the farm after graduation. The need for a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 


Don Patterson offers a pedigreed heifer, daughter of Larry Domino 

the 50th, as security for a Phoenix National junior farm loan. 

Inspecting the calf are Mr. Taylor and Frank Armer of the field 
division of the bank’s agricultural department 
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Balanced Farming Builds Bank Balances 


J. W. BURCH 


Missouri’s Balanced Farming program has won wide ac- 
claim for the practical help it gives farmers in working out their 
problems. Balanced Farming sets up a system of farming 
adapted to the individual farm and farm family, which will 
produce adequate income, conserve the resources of the farm, 
save labor, and improve the family living. Such a farm program 
makes sense to Missouri farm families and some 15,000 of them 
have started making Balanced Farming plans and getting them 
into operation on their farms. 

In November 1945 the first Balanced Farming association in 
the state was organized in Carroll County. It was organized 
on an experimental basis as a means of speeding up the pro- 
gram. Since then, the idea has spread to 34 other counties. 
In these counties there are now 37 Balanced Farming rings 
either already in operation or completing plans incidental to 
their launching in 1948. 

The Extension Service of the Agricultural College of the 
University of Missouri, spearheads this movement and Ex- 
tension Director J. W. BuRCH has supervision over the subject. 
He works in close cooperation with the Missouri Bankers As- 
sociation and other businessmen’s groups. These lay groups 
constitute indispensable links in the successful operation of the 
plan. 

From this point, Director Burcu tells the story of the de- 
velopment, purpose, operation and benefits of Missouri’s 
Balanced Farming program. 


would say that it is a carefully planned system which 
starts with the family itself and takes into consideration 
the entire farming unit. It ties the individual enterprises and 
practices together in the right balance to improve the soil 
and at the same time get progressively greater returns year 
after year in terms of net family income. It is the soundest 
system that the farmer and his wife, with available informa- 
tion and technical help, can set up for the farm and home. 
Ten or 12 years ago, when we selected the name Balanced 
Farming, we had in mind a number of balances that would 
come logically in a good system of farming. There must be a 
balance between the soil fertility removed and the soil 


T I should undertake to define Balanced Farming, I 


County Agricultural Agent Hensley Hall, of Cooper County, right, 
one of Extension Service’s field representatives, explains the 
Balanced Farming plan to Farmer Dorsey George 


Lewis P. Lay, cashier, Bank of Knob Noster and president, John- 
son County Bankers Association, presents award to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubert Dyer for notable progress in Balanced Farming 


fertility put back through legumes and fertilizers; a balance 
between the type of soil and the crops that fit best; a balance 
in those crops through a sound rotation; a balance between 
the livestock kept and the pasture, feed, and labor supply. 
And, finally, a system that will give a net income that leaves 
a balance in the bank in order that we may have balanced 
living in this Balanced Farming plan. This calls for food, 
clothing, and home improvement budgets, a budget for 
health, recreation, education, the church and all those things 
that are an integral part of the successful rural home. 

In Missouri our soil is not naturally rich enough to permit 
us to compete with other states in the production of corn 
and wheat to be sold for cash. So we naturally turned to 
livestock and a pasture system and we get about 85 percent 
of our total agricultural income through the sale of livestock 
and livestock products. Therefore, a farm plan that is just a 
water management plan with perhaps some attention to crop 
rotation is not even half a plan. I have seen many good con- 


E. J. Evans, cashier, Citizens Bank, Amsterdam (Bates County), 
left, visits with R. A. Erickson, 4-H Club leader, and daughter 
Rose Marie about calf bought with loan from Citizens Bank 
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William B. Pickett, assistant cashier, Citizens Bank, Shelby- 
ville, and chairman Group 1, Missouri Bankers Association, pre- 
sents Balanced Farming achievement awards to farm families 


servation plans on dairy farms with long rotations and the 
use of permanent grass, such as timothy and blue grass, 
that would certainly conserve the soil, but did not furnish 
enough feed for the dairy cows to furnish a decent income for 
the farm family. Hence, we contend that a farm plan is not 
complete until you not only provide for soil improvement 
but set up your rotations, having definitely in mind the live- 
stock that are to provide the family with the highest net 
income possible. 


As an example, for many years we pointed out through 
demonstrations and meetings the value to the hog producer 
of raising his pigs on clean ground. But it was not until the 
Balanced Farming program provided a definite second set 
of rotation fields close to the farmstead, with a short rota- 
tion of corn, wheat, and clover, that farmers really practiced 
hog sanitation. While pigs are being raised on one clover 
field, the field that was used last year is going to corn, then 
to small grain to be seeded to clover, to provide clean ground 
the next year for the pigs. Water must be available in each 
field. 

In starting Balanced Farming in a county, the county 
agent and his sponsoring farm organization committee agree 
upon the sections of the county in which there should be 
Balanced Farming demonstrations. The county agent then 
sits down with individual farmers and their wives to get a 
general idea of the type of farming they want to do and 
about what their financial situations are. The agent must 
know how fast a family can go into this improvement work. 
They then “walk” the farm and agree upon the Balanced 
Farming plan. 

This plan must be the farmer’s own plan. It is an educa- 
tional process and unless the farmer and his family under- 
stand and agree upon each step in the plan, it will not be 
carried through to successful completion. After demonstra- 
tions are set up in the various communities, we must move 
quickly toward the spread of Balanced Farming plans on 
just as many farms as possible. Balanced Farming schools 
are held for those farmers most interested. They learn more 
of the various practices to be put together in a plan. 

At best it is a rather slow process, but not as slow as it 
might appear, since each demonstration and then each addi- 
tional plan is watched by all of the neighbors and they start 
putting in individual practices that they see proved and 
paying on the neighbor’s farm. After a county has moved 
forward through the demonstration stage over into the stage 
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where a good many farmers are anxious to move and have 
help on this work, Balanced Farming associations or rings 
are set up. 

Such an association was set up in Carroll County, Mis- 
souri, in November 1945 for experiment purposes. It was 
planned that 50 farmers would pay in $50 apiece, with these 
funds matched by the Extension Service so that a special 
county agent could be employed to work almost entirely 
with these 50 farmers in helping them set up their farm 
plans and put them into operation. Forty-six farm families 
actually started. 

One of the earliest things observed was that each family 
was determined to get its money’s worth. They chased the 
county agent instead of his chasing them. I was in Carroll 
County two years ago on a cold, drizzly, icy night when a 
meeting had been called of these 46 farmers. Just 46 of them 
showed up at the meeting. They were spending their own 
money, they wanted to get results from it, and they were 
there for business. 

The work of this association was really amazing—so 
amazing in fact that the Carroll County ring became the 
model for other associations. During the first year, the 46 
Carroll County farmers built 80 miles of terraces, while the 
rest of Carroll County was building 15. They applied 10 
times as much fertilizer as they had in years past. They in- 
creased the carrying capacity of pastures 20 percent; they 
increased their crop yields 42 percent. The smaller farmers 
changed to more intensive types of farming in order that 
there would be sufficient income for a decent standard of 
living. Incomes rose 44 percent, based not upon present 
inflated prices, but on prewar prices. Forty-six farms became 
going concerns. And this, by no means, is the entire story. 

In establishing these Balanced Farming associations, it is 
now customary for 50 farmers to put in $50 each; local 
bankers and businessmen to put in $1,250; and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Agricultural Extension Service to con- 
tribute $1,250; making a total budget of $5,000 for one 
year’s operations. This is used for the salary of an associate 
county agent, who works with these 50 families in setting up 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


Map of Missouri shows distribution of Balanced Farming circles 
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BALANCED FARMING 
ASSOCIATIONS IN OPERATION - 1947 


ASSOCIATIONS 
IN OPERATION - 1948 
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Should Bankers Advise Youné Men 
to Buy Farms? 


MURRAY G. VIA 


The author is manager of the farm credit and service depart- 
ment of The First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


arming are visiting their bankers to see about buying 

farms. These visits, especially during times of high 
prices, create opportunities and added responsibilities for 
bankers—the opportunity of extending service and useful- 
ness to these young men and their families and the responsi- 
bility of helping them to get successfully established in 
farming by minimizing their chances of failure. Bankers 
should remember that the greatest gift one can make a 
young man is guidance along a prudent path. 

In talking with young people, bankers should remember 
that buying a farm, for many people, is one of the most 
important steps in their lives. It involves much more than 
the money borrowed or invested. 

Bankers should point out that farming is a combination of 
business and a way of living. On most of the 5,800,000 farms 
in the United States, the work is done by the farmer and his 
family, plus a little hired labor. This being true, before 
buying a farm a young man should be thoroughly convinced 
that he is personally adapted to farm work and is willing to 
work hard. Few people are successful in farming unless they 
are accustomed to working long hours and doing a lot of 
hard labor. If a young man is not certain as to his aptitude 
for farm work, he should get a job as a farm hand on the 
type of farm he thinks he will eventually own and operate, 
and work continuously for at least one year, Winter and 
Summer. Seldom, if ever, should a person without farming 
experience buy a farm. Too often people purchase a farm 
and realize later that they are not capable of operating it 
profitably or successfully. They do not realize that farming 
in many ways is more complicated than other businesses. 


Te thousands of young men who are interested in 
f 


IL, is very important for a man to find out whether his wife 
enjoys farm life before deciding to buy a farm. He should 
remember that farming is a partnership combining the home 
and the business; and in many instances a man’s wife is the 
determining factor as to the success or failure of a farm 
operation. If she is not enthusiastic about farm life, a man 
should be hesitant in purchasing a farm. 

It has often been said by bankers and others that the true 
value of a farm depends upon its capacity to produce a 
profitable income over a long period of years. In selecting a 
farm of this type, several important things should be taken 
into consideration, such as climate, soil, topography, mar- 
kets, condition and adequacy of buildings and improve- 
ments, availability of good roads and other public services, 
the type of people living in the community, and whether the 
farm is of sufficient size, and will support enough business 
to enable a family to make a good living. 
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Learning By Doing 


Max and Kent Murray with Mr. Via outside of packing 
house looking over apples from the Murray farm 


Mx. V1A, in a letter to the editor, sketched a case exam- 
ble of how two enter prising brothers learned how to farm 
before buying their own land. Kent and Max Murray 
have helped their father operate his farm near Roanoke 
for several years under the name of W. K. Murray and 
Sons. 

For some time they rented on the shares from an 
uncle a farm seven miles from Roanoke. Its operation 
was profitable to them—and to the uncle. They have had 
no crop failures, due in part, to the fact that the farm is 
almost entirely above the frost line. 

For two years the Murray boys have been talking with 
Murray Via about buying the farm, which was ap- 
praised by The First National Exchange Bank al 
$27,500, including crops. The boys made their uncle an 
offer, but he didn’t want to sell. His half of the profit 
from the apple crop last year was $12,500 net. How- 
ever, he has recently died and his heirs have agreed to sell 
for $27,500, and the deal, according to Mr. Via, is being 
closed. 

The First National has agreed to make Max and Kent 
Murray a temporary loan for about half of the purchase 
price, which they expect to pay off from the proceeds of 
their apple crop. 


Farm prices have been on the increase for the past several 
years. Many people believe that they have now reached 
their peak or will do so within the near future. If this is true, 
bankers should probably go slowly in advising young men to 
buy farms at a time like this when the future of prices does 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 
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This selection of news was compiled by Mary B. LEAcH of 
BANKING’S editorial staff. 


Farm Credit Survey Available 


SURVEY of bank credit used by United States farmers 

A during 1946 by the Agricultural Commission of the 

American Bankers Association reveals that although 

farmers received the highest income on record during 1946, 

more than 43 percent of the farmers in the country used over 
$4 billion in bank credit. 

This survey shows not only the credit extended to farmers 
last vear by the banks, but includes also comparable data 
for government sponsored lending agencies. It is divided into 
three parts, as follows: (1) Loans guaranteed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, (2) loans on farm real estate, 
and (3) “other loans,”’ which is the term applied by super- 
visory agencies to all types of operating loans. 

In a revealing comparison of the size of loans made by 
banks and by government agencies, the study showed that 
the average size of bank farm real estate loans last year was 
$1,880, compared with $4,450 average for the Federal Land 
Banks. Bank loans for operating requirements averaged 
$653, as against a $2,666 average for the Production Credit 
Associations, the government agency supplying the same 
quality of credit. 

Copies of this survey have been sent to secretaries and 
chairmen of agricultural committees of state bankers as- 
sociations, deans, directors, librarians and heads of depart- 
ments of agricultural economics of state agricultural col- 
leges, to members of the House and Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittees and Banking and Currency Committees, to state 
banking supervisors, and the Agricultural Commission. 
Copies are available to other member banks upon request to 
the Commission. 


Star Farmers of America 


Had Horatio Alger been at the 20th annual convention of 
the Future Farmers of America in Kansas City this Fall he 
could have gathered a rich harvest of real life stories of 
youthful achievement. 

From more than 7,000 sun-tanned youngsters attending 
the convention, Ray Gene Cinnamon, 19, of Garber, Okla- 
homa, was chosen Star Farmer of America and awarded a 
$1,000 prize. Ray Gene has been showing prize-winning 
livestock at the American Royal Livestock Show for the 
past seven years. His 1944 entry took the grand champion 
steer award. He also was chosen Star Farmer for the 
Southern Region. 

Other Star Farmer winners were Wayne F. Stull of 
Yakima, Washington, Pacific Region; Marvin Krull, Lake- 
mills, Wisconsin, Central Region; and Hoopes Yarnell, 
Cochranville, Pennsylvania, North Atlantic Region. 

Had he been present and dug deep into the life of Wayne 
F. Stull, Alger would have learned that Wayne, at the age of 
nine, started earning his own money after school and on 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Star farmers chosen at the annual convention of Future Farmers 

of America in Kansas City this Fall. Star Farmer of America Cinna- 

mon, second from left. Others, left to right, Regional Star Farmers 
Stull, Krull and Yarnell 


weekends making apple boxes for farmers. With his earn- 
ings he bought two registered Hampshire hogs for a 4-H Club 
project. After selling the hogs, he bought two yearling beef 
steers. When he entered Yakima High School, Wayne took 
on other projects under the FFA. 

In 1945 his father became ill and Wayne gave up school to 
run his 30-acre fruit and open farming plot. He also car- 
ried on a FFA registered Hampshire project. Conditions 
were little better in 1946 and Wayne still had to devote most 
of his time to his father’s farm; however, he completed his 
high school course in the afternoons between 1 and 3 o’clock 
and graduated with the class of 1946. He also managed to 
find time to serve as president of Yakima Chapter, FFA, and 
at the end of the year was selected FFA representative to 
Kansas City. 

Yakima bankers are due considerable credit for their part 
in Wayne Stull’s achievements. They have actively sup- 
ported the FFA and 4-H Club activities in Yakima, at- 
tended meetings, made talks, donated prizes and awards to 
spur Wayne and the other boys to greater achievements, 
and have taken these boys to cattle sales and on other field 
trips. 

Wayne has had as much as $3,000 in credit from the 
Yakima banks. Although he now carries the full responsi- 
bility for the farm, in which he now has a one-half interest, 
he is assistant leader of the Eager Beaver 4-H Club and acts 
as advisor of Moxee Chapter, FFA. Stull was the principal 
speaker at the fall meeting of Group V of WBA. 

Donald Bakehouse of Owatonna, Minnesota, won the 
oratorical contest at the Kansas City convention. His subject 
was ‘Farm Family Partnerships.” 


Sound Practices Folders 


The Port Gibson (Mississippi) Bank stimulates interest in 
sound agricultural practices by discussing various phases of 
agriculture in small folders which it mails to farm customers. 
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Folders are illustrated by farm scenes which tie in with the 
subject matter. For example, a recent folder that discusses 
(1) the planting of small grain to relieve feed shortages, (2) 
permanent and supplementary pastures, (3) winter legumes 
as substitutes for nitrogen fertilizer, (4) loans and other 
assistance to 4-H Club members, and (5) proper care of live- 
stock while practicing soil conservation was illustrated by a 
field of grain, a couple of scenes showing horses and cattle 
grazing, a cover crop, a group of 4-H members, and the 
front entrance of the bank. 

“We have found distribution of these folders an excellent 
way to stimulate interest among our farm customers and 
also an excellent advertisement for our bank,” said R. G. 
Gage, Jr., executive vice-president of the Port Gibson Bank, 
who is also chairman of the agricultural committee of the 
Mississippi Bankers Association. 


Fortune Looks at Farming 


The radical change in the life and outlook of the American 
farmer within a single generation is viewed by Fortune 
magazine (“The Farmer Goes to Town,” October 1947) as 
“perhaps the greatest factor now tending to assure the con- 
tinued stability of the U. S. economy and the revitalization 
of the American spirit.” 


Rockford Bank’s Farm Sales Plan 


The three-point agricultural program of the Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Rockford, includes (1) 
soil conservation, (2) 4-H Club assistance, and (3) clerking 
farm auctions. Ward F. Edwards has supervision over the 
bank’s farm department operations. 

Soil Conservation. This year the bank’s participation in 
this field included cooperation with the Winnebago County 
Farm Bureau and the soil conservation district in sponsoring 
four demonstration plots to show the value of fertilizer in 
improving pastures and the yield of grain. Although late 
crops made inspection tours impossible, a report on the final 
results will be presented at a forthcoming meeting. 

4-H Club. The bank assisted the 4-H director in organizing 
soil conservation projects. Thirteen boys enrolled to carry 
on the project on their own farm lands. The program and 
the awards offered were explained to the boys at a meeting 
held last Spring. The bank’s prizes are as follows: $25, $15, 


During the Mid-Western Credit Conference in Chicago, sponsored 
by the American Bankers Association, a group of bankers were in- 
vited to discuss “Country Bank Services to Farmers” on the farm 
program of Station WLS. Left to right, Harry M. Swanzey, First 
National Bank, Joliet; R. A. Tassell, Waukesha (Wisconsin) Na- 
tional Bank; C. B. Harms, Farmers & Merchants Bank, Rochester, 
Indiana; Russell Park, Station WLS; Lester Gibson, A. B. A.; 
Weir Elliott, Jr., Elliott State Bank, Jacksonville, Indiana; and 
Dewey Beck, Illinois Bankers Association 


and $10 savings accounts. Winners are being selected and 
announced around December 1. 

As an added incentive, the bank is thinking of holding one 
or two county meetings next Summer with soil conservation 
leaders present to speak to the boys and to answer their 
questions. 

Farm Auction Sales. The Illinois National’s service in this 
field is covered by a contract between the individual farmer 
and the bank, which lists the services that the bank wil] 
give. At the time the contract is signed, the bank’s represent- 
ative discusses with its client plans and procedures to be 
followed. About three weeks before the sale, a bank represent- 
ative calls on the farmer to check on final details, including 
newspaper advertising, lunch stand, displaying machinery, 
parking cars, results of Bangs’ cattle test, and leaves with 
the farmer number tags for the cattle. 

Briefly, the advertising program follows this pattern: 
Principal advertising is placed in Rockford’s morning and 
afternoon papers and is supplemented by distribution of 
sales bills and ads placed in daily and weekly papers in sur- 
rounding area. The first Rockford ad usually runs the second 
Sunday before and the second ad two days before the sale. 

Ads in local dailies and weekly papers are run one week 
before the sale. Some of the papers print gratis sale calen- 
dars. In other cases, in Rockford, for example, the bank 
buys space in the classified section, in which it lists the date, 
name and place of all of its sales scheduled within two 
weeks. The calendar ad is changed weekly to take ad- 
vantage of the weekly advertising rate. 

Credit terms are included in every sale ad, as follows: 
One-fourth or more in cash, with from six to 12 months to 
pay the balance. Six percent simple interest is payable at the 
time monthly instalments are paid. 

All advertising costs are charged to the bank’s general 
advertising fund, and not to the individual sale. 

The bank’s sales force is composed of two men and two 
women, who work on a part-time basis. The men look after 
preliminary details of the sale and supervise the outside 
work. The women collect the money and settle up the sale. 
A sale register is made out in duplicate and as soon as com- 
pleted is sent in to the house, where an office has been set up 
and a sale list is kept posted in alphabetical arrangement 
by purchaser. There is no waiting in line by buyers, since 
they can settle up at any time during the sale. Under the 
bank’s posting system, a sale is balanced within a few min- 
utes after its completion. 

The farmer receives a copy of the sale register, an itemized 
settlement statement, and a check for his net proceeds. Any 
purchases not settled belong to the bank and it is up to the 
bank to collect for them. 

Loans are made to purchasers by the bank on receipt of 
the one-fourth down payments. The balance is secured by 
conditional sales contracts, which the sellers endorse over to 
the bank without recourse. 

On rare occasions when a purchaser is unable to settle on 
sale day the bank accepts a 30-day conditional sales note. 
In such cases, advance arrangements are usually made. 

The bank reports that it has extended over $100,000 in 
credit at farm sales, with a loss of less than $100. 

The bank works on a commission basis, as follows: Seven 
percent on the first $5,000; 6 percent on the next $5,000; 5 
percent on all over $10,000. Out of its commission, the bank 
pays the auctioneer a 2 percent fee. 

The bank feels that its service to its farm customers more 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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Purina Salesman Wollam, left, and Purina Dealer J. W. Hanson of Hanson's Hatchery, Brice- 
lyn, Minn., right, visit Grower Gordon Hunt, center, whose 8,000 birds are ready for market. 


Weve never had a Loss..working with the PURINA Man 


... says P. R. Kenefick, President, National Citizens Bank, Mankato, Minn. 


Four basic ways in which Purinamen can help the banker 
to finance turkeys profitably and with reasonable safety, 
Mr. Kenefick told a recent banker’s convention, are: 


1. SELECTION OF GROWER — The Purina Salesman 
and Purina Dealer know the producers — their ability, 
equipment, program and chances for success. 

2. SANITATION — Purinamen know how to prevent 
as well as combat diseases, a major risk of turkey raising. 

3. SUPERVISION — Purinamen help supervise the 
grower — keep him on a profitable program and help 
him over the trouble spots. 

4. ESTIMATES — Purinamen help plan the feeder’s 
program, know his needs for the year. Purinaman How- 
ard C. Wollam estimated one year’s financing problem 
for the National Citizens Bank within three-fourths of 
one per cent on a $145,000 operation involving 42 
growers in 20 counties with 80,000 poults started. 
Knowledge like that really helps a banker because meet- 
ing the needs of the grower is the first requisite of suc- 
cessful turkey financing. Purina Salesman H. C. Wollam and Banker P. R. Kenefick 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A MAN 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Rural bankers in many other communities are 
finding their Purina Dealer a good man to 
know. He and his employees contact farmers 
day in and day out. They know when the farmer 
needs banking service, they know when the 
banker has a good risk and a bad risk. Have 
you ever discussed your services with the Purina 
Dealer? Make it a point to do it soon. Working 
together ... Banker and Dealer .. . you can 
build your agricultural community. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Headquarters, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


than pays for itself by attracting more bidders, resulting in 
higher prices paid for the merchandise sold. 


Domestic and Export Market 


“When it is remembered that Great Britain, in the first 
quarter of this year, took from one-fourth to one-half or more 
of our exports of such commodities as cotton, tobacco, meat 
products, dairy products, fruits, and nearly all of the eggs 
exported, it is obvious why the dollar ‘crisis’ should be of 
concern to farmers and other agricultural interests,” said 
Walter B. Garver, agricultural economist of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, speaking at the recent Mid- 
Western Credit Conference of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in Chicago. 

Mr. Garver pointed out that the gross returns to agricul- 
tural producers are very closely related to the level of gen- 
eral economic activity, particularly to the level of total 
disposable income of all individuals. To emphasize this 
point, he contrasted the years 1932-1933, when there was 
relatively low general economic activity, with 1947. In 
1932-1933 cash receipts by farmers from sales of farm prod- 
ucts equalled only about 10 percent of the total disposable 
dollar income, whereas in 1947 the total is expected to equal 
more than 15 percent. He attributed these variations to the 
fact that when incomes are high, consumers spend more, 
not only for food generally, but more on “luxury” and 
“‘semi-luxury” foods. 

In analyzing the prospects for continued demand for farm 
products in the months ahead, Mr. Garver found some fac- 
tors which might portend an impending slowdown in 
economic activity on the domestic scene. 

“In spite of rising total dollar retail sales volume (after 
correcting for price increases) the physical volume of goods 
moving at retail is currently below the level of last Winter 
and early Spring,” he said. While attributing a sharp decline 
in the rate of savings of individuals to strengthening the de- 
mand for goods, Mr. Garver said that the “evidence indi- 
cates that some of this decline in savings goes to the extreme 
of drawing down savings in order to meet the cost of living 
or otherwise maintain expenditures.” Mr. Garver also saw 
danger signals in the rise of consumer credit, which “sug- 
gests that the lines are drawing tight for some people, and 
while some of this increased credit is to buy new goods as 
they are becoming available, some of it is also quite obviously 
not being used to finance new production.” Some quarters, 
he said, report a slowing of collections, which he sees as fur- 
ther evidence of stress in the income-expenditure balance. 

“Finally,” he said, “‘as evidence of further stress and pos- 
sible trouble just ahead—the cost of living for substantial 
parts of the population is placing increasing pressure on 
their real incomes. While salaries and wages have about 
doubled prewar levels, it is nevertheless true that between 
higher taxes than prewar, and the rising cost of living in re- 
cent months many people are worse off than they were a 
year ago.” 

In calling attention to exports as a factor in the agricul- 
tural economic situation, Mr. Garver said that traditionally, 
at least during the inter-war years, agricultural exports ac- 
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counted for 20 to 40 percent of total exports, whereas during 
the peak period of exports in recent months agricultural ex. 
ports have totaled only about one-eighth of the value of all 
exports. 

“With declining farm exports, farm incomes and prices 
would, of course, be affected by the direct slackening in de- 
mand for agricultural commodities as such,” said Mr. 
Garver. “Reductions will not only affect prices proportion- 
ally but may be expected, in view of the high level of farm 
exports, to have multiplied effects on the level of farm prices, 
Studies indicate that even in the inter-war years, when agri- 
cultural exports were only a fraction of recent levels, a 
change of $1 billion in exports was associated with a change 
of more than $1.5 billion in cash farm income. It seems rea- 
sonable, therefore, to assume that in the light of recent and 
current rates of agricultural exports and the generally tight 
domestic supply situation, any given percentage decline in 
these exports may carry with it a decline possibly twice as 
great in prices.” 


Agricultural Lending Practices 


“Tf a bank is going to be in the agricultural lending field” 
it must “stay in through the rough times as well as the 
smooth,” said Harry M. Swanzey, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank of Joliet, Illinois, before the Mid-Western 
Credit Conference of the American Bankers Association in 
Chicago. 

“Tt was the withdrawal from this field by a large percent- 
age of the banks that brought on government agencies,” 
Mr. Swanzey said. “Now that we have made considerable 
progress in meeting that competition, we do not want to 
give them the opportunity of saying, ‘I told you so.’ This 
does not mean that we should not watch conditions and 
trends and be guided accordingly. In my opinion, we are at 
the time right now when extreme caution should be 
used.” 

Four important fundamentals basic in considering agri- 
cultural loans were listed by Mr. Swanzey—(1) the man; 
(2) purpose of the loan; (3) capacity of the farm to produce 
sufficient income for normal repayment; and (4) collateral 
available as security. 

Mr. Swanzey advocated getting periodic financial state- 
ments, even on customers well known to the bank and 
checking them against previous or subsequent statements 
to be informed on borrowers’ progress. 

Under the second point, he expressed the view that in the 
case of general purpose loans “operating expenses must be 
considered first.’”” He emphasized the importance of making 
a careful study of the loan vis-4-vis the production capacity 
of the farm and the managerial ability of the farmer. 

Under the third fundamental, namely, capacity of the 
farm to produce, the speaker advocated an on-the-spot in- 
spection of the farm to determine its production potential. 

“While collateral is important, the First National Bank 
does not consider it the most important,” said Mr. Swanzey. 
“A certain percentage of loans can be made on an un- 
secured basis, or on a straight note. In our bank it is about 
30 percent of our total agricultural loans. The balance are 
secured by chattel mortgages.” 

He expressed the view that the only sound basis for ma- 
turity was the time when payment could be made from pro- 
duction earnings. “If the loan is capital in nature, the mini- 
mum maturity should be one year, with the understanding 
that the balance can be renewed if the farmer has performed 
and conditions warrant. . . .” 
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Sentenced to 15 years of hard times! 


The judgment against the defendant swept away We are all exposed to damage suits because of daily 
his savings and claimed a substantial part of his earn- activities... because we own or rent a home, because 
ings for years to come. we own a dog, go fishing, play golf. Every per- 

The crime? Well, it wasn’t a criminal act. It was sonal insurance program should include a Hartford 
a rainy day... pouring, windy. As he crossed the Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy for protec- 
street his umbrella pierced the eye of another pedes- tion against damage suit losses. It’s a ‘‘must!’’ You 
trian. Result? Loss of eyesight . . . suit for stiff can get as much as $50,000 coverage for $13.50* a 
damages . . . and a heavy judgment. year... only $33.75 if you buy it for three years. 


*Single homes and apartments. 


Way under-insured! Crime doesn’t pay the victim either Leave your worries here 


Too little insurance on home and con- Merchants need Hartford Storekeepers The man inside is in a position to pro- 
tents presents a sorry picture to all Burglary and Robbery insurance. It cov- tect your home, business, savings... 
concerned—home owner, agent and ers holdup, burglary of safes, stocks of and he’s backed by the combined re- 
company. Thousands of policies have goods, damage done by burglars or rob- sources of the Hartfords. See him 
been revised upward in the light of bers . . . all in one policy. today! 

present-day values . . . but thousands 

have not. How about yours? 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAR FORD ACCIDENT ano INDEMNITY COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance - Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


thinks the Triffin policy is overly en- 
thusiastic and optimistic and “‘ begins to 
resemble a full-fledged exchange-con- 
trol system of the Schachtian type.” 
It was purely coincidental that publica- 
tion of this critique coincided with 
London financial circles’ criticism of 
“Belgium’s Schachtian devices.” 

The Fund has been watching closely 
the European proposals for improve- 
ment of the currency and exchange sit- 
uation among Marshall Plan countries 
and has had its own observers at the 
several meetings. During last Summer’s 
meetings at Paris a committee of finan- 
cial experts submitted a report to the 
Coordination Committee on August 29. 
Then a payments agreements commit- 
tee representing the same countries met 
in London September 22 to 28. Its 
deliberations being inconclusive, the 
five countries most interested in estab- 
lishing a European clearing union— 
Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
France and Italy—met in Paris again 
in October to devise the rules of a cen- 
tral payments agency. 

All these meetings and their pro- 
posals, which have been discussed be- 
hind closed doors, cannot be described 
here. The subject is so complicated as 
to defy concise explanation in any case. 
It may be of interest, however, to quote 
one of the Fund’s observers at the Paris 
and London meetings. He reports: 


“The failure to establish a more ef- 
ficient monetary system for Europe at 
the Paris and London conferences is less 
disturbing than the noticeable absence 
of a constructive spirit. . . . Building 
on the assumption that American aid 
really governs in the next few years . . . 
and trying at the same time to conceal 
this assumption, all that the confer- 


The House of Representatives Select Committee on Foreign Aid—known as the Herter 

Committee—shown above, traveled in 16 countries of Europe in order to gather data for its 

recommendations. Rep. Herter’s testimony was an important factor in drafting interim 
aid legislation 


ences have achieved is a half-hearted 
attempt to capture American benevo- 
lence by setting up a show of European 
cooperation. . . . The failure of the 
Paris and London discussions is not due 
primarily to a deliberate and obstinate 
refusal by the European countries to co- 
operate, but to the lack of clear think- 
ing and leadership.” 


Ex-Imp 


Members of the Export-Import 
Bank’s board and staff are much in de- 
mand at Washington embassy parties, 
as might be imagined. One officer once 
told me of having three invitations for 
the evening of a certain day, and when 
I asked him which one he was going to 
accept, he replied, “‘All three. And he 
went to all three. A member of the 
bank’s board, however, former ambas- 
sador Clarence E. Gauss, accepts no 
party invitations at all from anyone 
seeking favors from the institution, his 
friends report. 

The press at this writing indicates 


For the first time in 
history a  congres- 
sional hearing was 
televised on the oc- 
casion of one of Sec- 
retary Marshall's 
appearances to give 
testimony 


that some members of the Congress 
would like to assign to the Export-Im- 
port Bank a major role in the Marshall 
Plan. But the bank is not anxious for 
such an assignment, since it would mix 
in one portfolio loans which the bank 
has made in the past in the expectation 
of repayment and nonbankable or very 
risky European and perhaps other paper 
of ““PWA”’ type. 

In connection with its lending to for- 
eign development corporations, partic- 
ularly in Latin America, the bank is 
aware of the fact that such corporations 
frequently relend the funds borrowed in 
Washington at far above the Export- 
Import Bank’s lending rate. This is an 
aspect of government foreign lending 
which the Congress apparently has not 
thoroughly considered. 


Gold Export Regulations Amended 


The amendments to the U. S. regula- 
tions controlling re-exports of gold came 
into effect November 24. The Treasury 
announced that these regulations are in 
furtherance of the request of the World 
Fund that members endeavor to pre- 
vent international transactions in gold 
at premium prices. Prior to this de- 
velopment, a substantial traffic had 
developed involving the shipment of 
gold-bearing materials to the United 
States for refining and the re-export of 
the gold so treated for the account of 
foreign buyers at substantial premiums 
above the official $35 an ounce. For 
example, gold from gold-bearing ma- 
terials imported here from South Amer- 
ica for treatment was sold to Indian 
princes at high prices. 

It is not expected that the new regu- 
lations will materially diminish the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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FARMALL SYSTEM 


Newest, smallest member of the Farmall Family, the 
FARMALL CUB for small farms. Also for large farms 
that need an extra tractor. 


The Farmall System 


THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 
of Farming is an 


6,000 IH Farm Equipment Dealers are 
Harvester’s point of contact with farm- 
tion. It has its roots ers. You will find many reliable pros- 
in the soil—on the pects for financing among your local IH 
Dealer’s customers for farm equipment, 


American Institu- 


farms of your neigh- 


bors. 


motor trucks and refrigeration. 


The Farmall System has increased productivity, speeded 
up field work, given farmers more leisure and greater 
FARMALL A—1-row waster 3 db ne be livi d 
to 7 acres a day; cultivates 14 to acres a day. Also operating econom an rou t tter living and eco- 
FARMALL AV (high-clearance) for working in tall-growing a 8 y> 8 8 


crops or crops on high beds. nomic security to the family farm. 


The “team” that has brought these benefits is a lineup 
of five basic models of Farmall Tractors—a size for every 
farm—and an endless selection of Farmall equipment 
especially designed for every region. Farmall machines 
—quick-attachable, mounted and pull-type—fit farms of 
every size and type, and every crop and soil condition. 


New developments are always coming in the Farmall 
System. Watch for them! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
FARMALL B (and narrow- 


tread BN) fog 2-row cultiva- 


tion. Same peppy engine as ‘ ‘ Listen to James Melton on 
in FARMALL A. Operates on 7 


to 10 gallons of fuel a day. Harvest of Stars” Sunday. 
NBC Network. 


*FARMALL 
is a registered 
trade-mark. 


Remember— 


FARMALL H fits the average quarter-section form. Pulls 
two 14-inch plow bottoms in normal cond tions; culti- 
vates up to 35 acres of corn a day. Also FARMALL HV 
Harvester builds (high-clearance) for working in tall-growing crops or 
crops on high beds. 


Only International 


Farmall Tractors. FARMALL M pulls three 14-inch or 16-inch plow bottoms; handles 


4-row planters and cultivators and a 2-row corn picker. Also FARM- 
ALL MV (high-clearance); FARMALL MD (Diese!); FARMALL MVD. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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volume of this traffic. They provide 
that the gold may be re-exported only 
if there is no change of foreign owner- 
ship while it is in transit through the 
United States. This simply means that 
the foreign buyer must take possession 
of the gold-bearing material before it 
arrives here. 


Monasterio Visits Washington 


Juan M. O. Monasterio, who until a 
year ago was a senior vice-president of 
Linn Hemingway’s bank in St. Louis 
and has since been in Mexico City as 
president of the Credito Internacional 
and director of its affiliated Banco In- 
ternacional, recently revisited this coun- 
try. We ran across the former St. 
Louisan coming out of the Treasury, 
where he seems to have been looking up 
another St. Louisan. Monasterio was 
feeling very enthusiastic about Mexi- 
can-American relations, especially when 
he recalled what they had been when, 
as a young man, he came to New Or- 
leans in 1915 to seek his fortune. “I 
feel Mexico faces a brilliant period of 
development, especially in view of the 
sensible attitude of its government in 
its desire to face the facts and consoli- 
date the economic position of the coun- 
try,” he said. 

“As Finance Minister Beteta so 
truthfully said in St. Louis the other 
day when he addressed the National 
Foreign Trade Council,” continued Mr. 


ee 


Monasterio, “the only force that will 
preserve the world from destruction is 
the sound continental economy of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

The Mexico City banker stressed the 
opportunities for sound trade and in- 
vestment south of the border. 


Not for Repetition 


It keeps getting harder and harder for 
a correspondent to find out what is 
really going on in Washington these 
days. In certain cases, it is known, 
cabinet officers are reluctant to take 
their hair down in a press conference 
because of the presence of foreign cor- 
respondents. So one thing they are do- 
ing in one department is to hold un- 
announced background or off-the-rec- 
ord press conferences, to which foreign 
correspondents and even Americans 
representing foreign publications are 
not admitted. And on the other hand 
the British, for example, hold Washing- 
ton press conferences “for British cor- 
respondents only.” Even if you pene- 
trate these silken curtains, all you have 
is one or another official line of propa- 
ganda. 

Turn now to your old friends in the 
Government and what have you? For 
years State Department reports from 
abroad have been stamped with all 
kinds of forbidding injunctions, so that 
even incoming copies of foreign news- 
paper articles may not be shown out- 
side the American Government. Ac- 
cording to a new announcement of the 


To the Editor of BANKING: 

We (the Merchants National Bank 
and Trust Company, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania) have just completed a week- 
long industrial exhibit and an “open 
house.” 

The week of October 13 to 19 was 
celebrated in Pennsylvania by the De- 
partment of Commerce as “ Pennsyl- 
vania Week,” a week in which industry, 
agriculture, and merchants were sup- 
posed to have special observances to 
glorify the opportunities offered by 
Pennsylvania. We contacted 10 of our 
leading industries and offered them 
space in our lobby for display of their 
products. In our directors’ room we pre- 
sented a display of rare old bank records 
going back as far as 1814 besides old- 


“All banking machines were in operation” 


Security Advisory Board of the State. 
Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinating 
Committee, however, there are now five 
different official alibis for turning away 
a too-inquiring reporter. These, each 
carefully defined in the circular, are: 
Classified Information, Top Secret, Se- 
cret, Confidential, and Restricted. You 
may be glad to know that there is one 
more classification, Unclassified Ip- 
formation,—but please don’t mention 
it. 


Attention Appropriations 
Committees 


Since, as a result of our experience 
after two world wars, it has become a 
truism that the victor pays for the 
spoils, it seems to this observer that not 
enough attention has been paid to a 
short news story from Washington 
stating that “initial” reparations claims 
filed against Japan total $54 billion. 
This presumably includes the United 
States’ claim against Japan, an esti- 
mated $12 billion for China, $4 billion 
for the Philippines, and so forth. Then 
in Europe there are Russia’s demands 
against Germany, Italy and Finland. 

While we are pouring millions into 
those countries, the Russians are taking 
out the equivalent, and much more, at 
the other end. It would be ever so much 
more intelligible if the reparations bill 
were presented to Washington, instead 
of such places as Berlin, Tokyo, Rome 
or Helsinki. After all, we did win the 
war, didn’t we? 


... people three abreast, extending half a block” 


fashioned ledgers, gold weighing scales, 
rare currency, old deeds, charter of the 
first bank in Crawford County, etc. 

Our open house was scheduled for 
Friday evening as Meadville is a Friday 
night shopping town. We planned to run 
it from 7 to 10 p.m., however by 6:30 
P.M. we had a line-up of people extend- 
ing for half a block and opened our 
doors at six minutes to 7. From that 
time until 10 p.m., we had a continuous 
line-up of people, three abreast, extend- 
ing a half-block down the street. 

All banking machines were in opera- 
tion. 

Needless to say, our industries were 
delighted with the turn-out. 

We should have been exploiting this 
particular type of promotion long be- 
fore this and we shall certainly con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 

Wu. H. BisHop 
Assistant Vice-president 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


for 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 


Against Inventory 


FIELD WAREHOUSING. ..The increasing use of our Field 
Warehouse Service for Warehouse Receipt Loans against 
inventory... stored right on the borrower’s own premises 
... indicates that more and more bankers recognize it as the 
most complete and economical Field Warehouse Service 


available. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. + Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. - 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3,N.Y. + Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2,N.C. + 120 So. LoSolle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. + Construction Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas + National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis, ind. + 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First Nott. 

Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. + 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Keystone Bidg., 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. + 301 Spring St., Shreveport 69, Le. 
Hills Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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Only one record 
to post... 


No need to post two records—a ledger and 
a statement. With the Recordak Single Post- 
ing System, you post only the statement. 
This serves as your ledger throughout 

the month. At the end of the 

month, it is photographed 

and sent to the depos- 

itor. 


This 1s 


See how it reduces bookkeeping costs 


in three important ways 


N BANK BOOKKEEPING, it’s duplication that 

runs up costs: sets of records to post... two 
or more postings a day. 

The Recordak System of single posting 
eliminates this duplication. And by so doing, it 
reduces bookkeeping costs—as many leading banks 
have found—in three important ways. 

1. It. reduces general accounting costs by enabling 
bookkeepers to handle many more accounts. 
2. It reduces stationery costs by making one 

record do the work of two. 


3. It reduces equipment costs by cutting the wear 
and tear on machines practically in half. It 
also cuts machine requirements 40%. 

Important savings ... these. And if you want to 

know more about the low-cost bank-born system 

that makes them possible—the Recordak Single 

Posting System—write for your copy of “IN 

BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” It is free, 

of course. 

RECORDAK CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Kastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Ecstman Kodak Compony) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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Only one posting 
aday... 


No need either to have your bookkeepers 
posting several times a day—as dual-run 
systems usually require. With the Recordak 
System of single posting, such 

duplication is eliminated. Book- 

keepers post only once daily. 


lurs for the asking 
“vst mail this coupon 


‘wordak Corporation 

Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
llike to know more about the 
‘eordak Single Posting System. 
‘tase send me a free copy of 


State 
\BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 
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The author is director of mortgage research of the Savings 
Division, American Bankers Association. 


field. It is expedient, as well as good business prac- 

tice, to evaluate procedures of loan origination in 
terms of effectiveness in uncovering and acquiring new 
business. One institution with which I was formerly affiliated 
in a suburban area made an enviable record in building up its 
loan portfolio, using the following 11 sources of leads: Dodge 
reports, brokers, lawyers, trust departments of large com- 
mercial banks, builders, architects, suppliers, home owners, 
deed recordings, mortgage recordings and refinancing. 

(1) Dodge reports are received daily and report building 
activity. A letter was mailed to these individual prospects 
daily together with a postcard for return inquiries. Within 
48 hours from mailing the letter, a personal telephone call 
was made. 

(2) Brokers, through their sales organizations, are in a 
good position to recognize the need for mortgage financing 
practically at the initial contact with the purchaser. In many 
cases appropriate financing is necessary to complete the sale, 
so that brokers are often the chief source of mortgage leads. 
Promptness in following these leads is essential. Upon re- 
ceipt of an inquiry, a card was made up and filed according 
to location. It showed the name of the broker originating 
the transaction and pertinent data about the property. 


Miteet banking has become a highly competitive 


Tre broker was encouraged to look upon us as a mortgage 
specialist whose facilities were available to him; also as the 
medium of determining an appropriate mortgage pattern to 
fit the buyer’s need. 

The broker’s primary interest is the sale of real estate, and 
it is natural that he will look upon the mortgage phase of 
the transaction as of secondary importance. It was neces- 
sary to keep his interest through our program of educational 
advertising. 

While telephone calle, letters, circulars and ads have their 
proper place in the development of this business, it was 
essential for us to know the originating source personally, 
and while it was difficult to get to know them all, we culti- 
vated several brokers in each community so that our poten- 
tial territory for leads could be broadened to its maximum. 
Furthermore, the leads were followed with a prompt process- 
ing of the application to obtain the desired commitment. 
Even though the broker anticipates the 5 percent commis- 
sion on the sale of the property, the speed with which the 
loan is procured is often the deciding factor. 
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Originating New Mortgage Loans 


EUGENE M. MORTLOCK 


(3) Lawyers are not very active in submitting deals but 
were encouraged to use our facilities. In a great many 
instances, they represent out-of-town institutions in the sale 
of real estate owned. 

(4) Trust departments of large commercial banks are an 
excellent source of new business. Often, for instance, brokers 
in suburban areas are designated as management agents 
for the trust department of large city institutions. We used 
every effort to coordinate the above combination with our 
mortgage program. 

(5) Builders are a good source from which to obtain 
permanent mortgages by means of building loan commit- 
ments. The initial growth of many mortgage loan portfolios 
is attributed to the success earned in developing this medium 
for new business. We urged that all efforts be strained to 
continue a productive campaign. We recognized, however, 
that because of the increasing cost of building and the un- 
certain atmosphere which prevails in the building industry, 
this type of business is speculative. While it may not be 
wise to concentrate on developing such loans, we at least 
reviewed the possibilities for broadening our market there. 

(6) Architects are not a particularly good source of busi- 
ness. This seems due to an unfamiliarity with mortgage 
procedure and also their desire not to become involved be- 
yond their professional duties. A program of education 
dealing with modern mortgage practice seemed desirable. 

(7) Suppliers are a source to be developed in outlying 
areas where mortgage lenders were not accessible. A desirable 
volume of loans was acquired in small amounts, for instance. 
by working with the lumber dealers. 

(8) Home owners, as a direct source in soliciting mort- 
gages, can be the most productive source of business through 
the refinancing of existing straight-term mortgages. We 
chose desirable areas and made lists of house numbers by 
street from the telephone index on cards. We drafted an 
appropriate letter and mailed it in groups of 50 with a return 
card. A series of follow-up letters was prepared to follow in 
30 or 60 days, depending upon the success of letter number 
one. Upon receipt of an inquiry, we followed up promptly 
by telephone and personal contact. 

Other new business from home owners was ferreted out in 
many ways. 

(A) Direct mail — As inquiries were received, they were 
immediately followed up either by telephone call or by per- 
sonal contact or letter. The card was removed from the mail- 
ing list and a proper notation of the inquirer made, with any 
pertinent data. This card was the basis of a future follow-up 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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Here are sources of 


Pootitable Additional Business 


@ Many merchants are actively engaged in the remodeling 
of their stores. Some of them need cash to complete their plans. 
This represents an opportunity for new and worthwhile busi- 
ness for your bank. 

The soundness of such loans hardly needs to be emphasized. 
You know that the store that is modern, smart and attractive 
—inside and out—draws the most customers, makes the most 
money, shows the greatest profit. So, any such business ob- 
tained by your bank is a good risk. Retailers know the advan- 
tages of an establishment with eye-appeal. And our consistent 
advertising program in more than twenty leading trade publi- 
cations continually stresses the importance of store moderni- 
zation. We show these merchants what others have accom- 
plished by remodeling with Pittsburgh Products. 

If you are interested in receiving factual information on the 
many different kinds of businesses that have been stimulated 
through “Pittsburgh” modernization, simply fill in and return 
the coupon below. 


BEFORE 


PROGRESSIVE MERCHANTS 
are taking full advantage of 
the “open vision” type of 
store front. The unobstructed 
view from the street gives 
them a powerful, attention- 
getting display feature. Mod- 
ernization of this kind in- 
creases soles and profits. And 
it means o profitable and 
sound opportunity for addi- 
tional business for your 
bank. This excellent example 
of “Pittsburgh” remodeling 
is in Joplin, Missouri. Archi- 
tect: Robert Braeckel. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2394-7 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me a.rree copy of your brochure, “How Eye-Appeal—tInside 


& T T and Out —Increases Ketail Sales.” 


Name 


AND INTERIORS 


Address 


City State 


PAINTS GLASS CHEMICALS BRUSHES PLASTICS 


GLASS COMPANY 


December 1947 
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@ An outstanding name in the Neenah line, 
Tudor identifies a ledger made entirely of long cotton fibers. 
It is enduring, resistant to age, to handling, to heat, light 
and moisture. For permanent and important documentary 
and record work of every kind, including stock and bond 
certificates, insurance policies, deeds and tax records. 


These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 


Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
SUCCESS BOND 
CHIEFTAIN BOND 
NEENAH BOND 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS 


TUDOR LEDGER 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH LEDGER 
NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY * NEENAH, WIS. 
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and was transferred to the active pros- 
pect file. 

(B) Monthly circular—A monthly 
piece of literature, either circular or 
letter, was mailed to brokers and law- 
yers, etc. This acted as a reminder and 
brought the name of the bank and its 
services to their attention periodically, 
We also ran special ads in advertising 
publications and occasionally in news- 
papers. 

(C) Personal contact—The home 
owner or prospective purchaser who 
wants information on the telephone is a 
poor prospect. If there was sufficient 
interest in a mortgage loan, arrange- 
ments were made to call and discuss the 
details personally as soon as possible. 
The premises were inspected before dis- 
cussing the details of the mortgage in 
order that we might be satisfied that the 
building would generally conform to 
mortgage loan requirements. If the 
signed application was not obtained at 
the second interview, it was seldom 
worth while to continue a_ further 
follow-up. 

(D) Over-the-counter applicants—The 
volume of business from this source was 
necessarily limited and was the result of 
our over-all advertising program. It 
also depended upon the location of the 
office and particularly on the goodwill 
and service received by accounts al- 
ready on our books. 

(9) Deed recordings, published peri- 
odically, furnished valuable informa- 
tion on conveyances of lots (which often 
form good prospects) and sales of 
property. 

(10) Mortgage recordings offered the 
names of individual lenders. 

(11) Refinancing of straight term 
mortgages was encouraged. Home own- 
ers who were not paying monthly were 
encouraged to recast their mortgage 
patterns and place them on_ budget 
plans whereby their debt would be ex- 
tinguished on a systematic p'an. 


The communist philosophy: Keep the 
people in poverty and poverty will keep 
them in communism. 

The one good thing about the modern 
novel and the radio is that one helps vou 
keep your mind off the other. 

We wonder if a man has to be a 
sleeper before the Pullman Company 
will name a car after him. 

A Latin American insect has a white 
light at the head and a red light at the tail. 
That’s more than you can say for some of 
our cars. 
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CLEVELAND STREET BRANCH 


One revolving door, 1941 


THOMAS STREET BRANCH 


Two revolving doors, 1946 


MANHATTAN BRANCH 


One revolving door, 1936 


NORTH MEMPHIS BRANCH 


One revolving door 


UNION PLANTERS 
BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Parent institution; first re- 
volving door installed in 
1910, additional doors 
added in 1914, and 1918. 
The 1927 remodeling pro- 
grom included two more 
revolving doors. 


yOLV, 


REVOLVING DOOR DIVISION - INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY, 1538 EDGAR STREET - EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 


December 1917 
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Frank C. Rathje 


Building News 


Possible Developments in 
Real Estate Lending 


“Tt would seem to me that there are several possible 
developments (in real estate lending) depending entirely 
upon our economic conditions, over the months and years 
ahead,” Frank C. Rathje, (shown above) president, Chicago 
City Bank and Trust Company, and former president, the 
American Bankers Association, told the midwestern credit 
conference of the A. B. A. held in Chicago. ‘With a con- 
tinued high level of business activity, the Government may 
be sensitive and critical of the caution and conservatism of 
the lending agencies, if these agencies tighten mortgage 
credit, which they now appear to be doing, and adopt a ‘go 
slow’ policy. The government, either national, state or local, 
may venture into socialized housing, at the taxpayer’s cost, 
under legislation similar to the suggested Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill considered by the last two sessions of the Con- 
gress, or under the guise of slum clearance, as our state and 
local authorities are now attempting. 

“The Government may disregard the advice of the lending 
agencies in another way. There is evidence of pressure to 
force the further extension of credit in the housing field. 
Any such forced extension of credit may result in an increase 
of the direct or indirect activities of the Government in the 
mortgage lending field. This would carry us into unchartered 
seas and would constitute a threat to our present system of 
mortgage lending. 

“Tf, on the other hand, trouble should occur in the form 
of a drop in consumer purchasing power, with a consequent 
decline in real estate value, the government may carry 
through a program involving activities incorporated within 
the original home owners loan corporation enactment. 
I have no doubt that greater leniency and stronger effort 
to help the borrower work out his problem would be a 
fundamental philosophy in the activities of our Government. 
The end results, however, will and must conform to the 
traditional pattern of liquidation. 

“Tn conclusion, may I record the fact that lending 
agencies have enjoyed the longest period of sustained 
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profitable lending activity ever experienced in our economy. 
If the operation of federally insured credit can be rational- 
ized, with the basic economic conditions prevailing from 
time to time in the real estate market, all, the borrower and 
lender alike, and our national economy as well, will have 
reaped a worthwhile advantage. 

“There is a danger, however, that the operation of housing 
credit, operated by the Government, may become an in- 
stitutional activity motivated by political expediency and 
used without reference to economic stability. Such a venture 
might readily carry us into a period during which we will 
be totally divorced from our present affection for federally 
insured mortgages. 

“Conventional mortgage lending, with integrity on the 
part of the borrower, and honesty, prudence, and intelligence 
on the part of the lender, has, over the century, proved 
itself a desirable lodgment for money for long term invest- 
ments. Its temporary passing is to be regretted.” 


Selective Mortgage Advertising 


“We found that general mortgage advertising brought 
in a quantity of applications of a hopeless nature. It was 
not benefiting our bank to encourage these applications 
and then reject them. Also, it took days to inspect and 
decline them,” says L. A. Clarahan, vice-president of the 
Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Illinois. 

“We feel that banks should indicate in some measure 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 


A newspaper advertisement designed to attract refinancing loans 
which are apt to be reduced in amount and suitable for bank 
investment 


TOMORROW'S COURSE CAN BE CHARTED TOOAY 


Are you paying on an old style mort- 


minute. They are without commission 
gage with an unsatisfactory payment —_and nearly all are at 4% interest. Your 
plan? Is the interest rate higher than 
it should be? If you have the privi- 
lege of paying it in full, why not re- 
finance it here. 


Our loan plans are up-to-the- 


mortgage can be refigured and pay- 
ments arranged in monthly or semi- 
annual payments. The cost-is usually 
covered within a year or two by a 


Saving in interest. 


OAK PARK TRUST 
and Savings Bank 


LAKE AT MARION STREET, FARK, 


OF FEDERAL INSYRANECE CORPOEATION 


BANKING 


| 
NY 
Mortgages GET OUTDATED, TOO- 


A Great New 
Escalator 


AT A NEW LOW PRICE 5 


SAFETY FEATURES include 
narrow-gage metal treads, 
semi-circular extended 
newels, continuous pinch- 
proof rubber hand rails... 
the world’s safest trans- 
portation. 


“Escalator” isa U.S 


WIDE ENOUGH for adult and 
child—or traveler and lug- 
gage. The new Escalator 
carries 5000 people an hour 
comfortably. It is designed 
for any vertical rise up to 
23 feet. 


A LIFETIME OF BEAUTY. The 
modern Escalator’s grace- 
ful lines and gleaming alu- 
minum balustrade combine 
to give buildings the New 
Look in level-to-leyel travel. 


. Patent Office reg- 


istered trademark of the Otis Elevator 


Company. Only Otis 


December 1947 


makes Escalators. 


It’s big in capacity 
It’s Otis throughout 


HERE NOW — the first Escalator designed especially for 
the medium-sized and smaller building. The result of 
many years’ research, this new Escalator has all the 
time-tested features of earlier models, plus a wealth of 
post-war design features ... it is truly the last word in 
Escalator design. 

Capable of carrying 5000 people an hour, it handles 
more persons per dollar investment than any other mov- 
ing stairway. Wide enough to comfortably carry an 
adult and child on one step, it is the ideal size for most 
stores, stations, plants, banks and other public build- 
ings. Yet for all its spaciousness, it requires less space 
and structural work than narrower moving stairways. 

Best of all there has been no compromise with quality. 
In eye-appeal, in safety, in the inherent ruggedness 
that makes for long life and low upkeep, it is the equal 
of any Escalator we ever built. And remember, only 
Otis makes Escalators. 


NEW FREE BULLETIN B-700B tells the whole story. Write 
for your copy to Otis Elevator Company, 260 Eleventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Marine Trust Company of Buffalo’s exhibit at Buffalo Better 
Homes Exposition, 1947 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 
(in their advertising) the type of loan which will be apt 
to secure approval. In general, banks can only use loans 
on residences, small apartments, and sometimes store 
properties. Special purpose and industrial properties are 
rarely suitable. 

“Few banks now do a brokerage business in mortgages 
At best it is a doubtful policy. The temptation to sell the 
good loans at a premium is great and the result is that 
the brokering bank is left with the culls. Generally speaking, 
mortgage loans should be considered as strictly investment 
loans. Any selling should be purely to improve the account 
A high standard should be set and those which score highest 
should be retained. 

“We have tried to let our customers know that: (1) We 
can process only the better loans; (2) we are interested 
in helping them pay their loans through suitable reduction 
plans; and (3) we are ready and willing to plan with them 
and to refer them to other agencies interested in the types 
of loans which we cannot approve. 

“This means that our advertising is slanted toward 
the production of the more conservative refinancing loans. 
It also means that we must purchase many loans on a 
narrower yield from brokers since by so doing we can be 
selective. 


The Iowa-Des Moines National Bank & Trust Company, in con- 
junction with Better Homes and Gardens magazine, has inaugurated 
a new home planning service. The bank finds there is real interest 
in the service 


“Welter llomes and Gardens 
NEW HOME 


PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
SERVICE Medel on Display 


“TTER HOMES 


“Our letters are sent only to a list of home owners whose 
homes would be suitable for security, provided other loan 
factors were approved. 

“While our methods have not resulted in a large volume 
of loans, and we have been forced to buy many loans at a 
premium, we feel that our course is a safe one, suitable 
for the existing inflated economic conditions. Also, we feel 
that it has saved us from many rejections which at best are 
not good from a public relations viewpoint.” 


Six Ways to Preserve 
a Sound Mortgage Structure 


“Institutions making long-term mortgage loans on 
today’s market are operating on a condition loaded with 
dynamite,” Albert W. Lockyer, M.A.I. appraiser and 
real estate consultant for Prince & Lockyer, White Plains, 
New York, told the Savings Banks Management Con- 
ference of the Savings Banks Association of Connecticut. 
“Tt is obviously a critical period in which to build up a 
mortgage portfolio. 

“The responsibility of the appraiser who determines 
value for mortgage loan purposes and that of a bank officer 
directing mortgage-loan policy is indeed heavy under such 
conditions as we face today. The degree of price fluctuation 
may vary in different sections of the country, but the 
volatile quality of the trend is present everywhere. 

“‘Some ways in which the hazard of the times can be coun- 
tered and the soundness of our mortgage structure preserved 
are:— 

(1) Caution in making the original loan by using a con- 
servative appraisal, discounting to some extent present 
selling prices and full reproduction costs. 

(2) Giving more emphasis and weight to the relation 
of the mortgagor’s income to carrying charges of the 
property and by forming a pattern for the loan by which it 
will be substantially reduced during the next five years. 

(3) By treating old houses with great caution by dis- 
counting present purchase prices and restricting the loans 
to comparatively short terms. 

(4) By watching rentals and vacancies constantly. 

(5) By improved servicing of the loan after it is made by 
frequent inspections and being in constant touch with the 
owner of the property. 

(6) By letting someone else do the re-financing when the 
owner comes in three to five years from now and requests an 
increase in the loan or a lengthening of the term.” 


Promote Fire Prevention 


“Bankers are well acquainted with the importance of 
good fire insurance when making real estate loans,’” says 
the Fire Protection Institute, New York. “It is a sound 
banking practice to assure return of such an investment in 
the event a mortgaged house is destroyed by fire. 

“Devote some time and effort to promoting fire pre- 
vention and protection in your community. In your adver- 
tisements you can give valuable information in ways and 
means of keeping the home or farm from burning. In view 
of the critical housing shortage, the need for such educa- 
tional service is urgent. 

“The National Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, Massachusetts, can supply banks 
with descriptive literature that will aid in fire prevention.” 
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Ways to Watch Costs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


and for telephone and telegraph, can be 
controlled in some degree through the 
budget. Also, all expense tickets for trav- 
eland entertaining should be okayed by 
the officer in charge of the department 
concerned and by one other officer. This 
is essential to the control of these ex- 
penses. 

(12) Prepare sales analyses by ter- 
ritories. (This item, of course, applies to 
larger banks.) These breakdowns can 
show: cost per day of travel, cost per 
mile of travel, cost per average thou- 
sand dollars of deposits within the ter- 
ritory, and cost per thousand dollars of 
new business obtained. 

(13) The purchasing agent should 
obtain bids on all purchases of more 
than $10 or other nominal amount, un- 
less a previous bid price is met by the 
supplier. All requisitions should be ap- 
proved by an officer or department 
head. 

(14) When the bank sends flowers for 
any occasion, they should be obtained 
through the purchasing agent on a 
written order. 


Bank Aids Fund | 


! for Blighted Areas 4 


$3,500 prize fund for architects’ 
A ideas on how best to eliminate 
many blighted areas in South St. Louis 
has been provided by the Manufactur- 
ers Bank & Trust Company of St. Louis 
and three major industrial firms. 

Checks for the competition awards 
were presented at a recent meeting of 
the South Broadway Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association’s forum, held 
at the bank. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Gaylord Container Corporation, and 
Monsanto Chemical Company donated 
$1,000 each, while President James P. 
Hickok, president, gave $500 for the 
Manufacturers Bank. 

Joseph F. Holland, president of the 
association and a vice-president of the 
bank, said that a committee of promi- 
nent citizens would be organized to 
draft the rules for the architects’ com- 
petition. It is planned to set up two 
funds, with first prizes of $1,000, second 
prizes of $500, and third prizes of $250. 
One contest will develop ideas for the 
rehabilitation or modernization of a 
business block, while a similar competi- 
tion will seek suggestions for a housing 
development or program. 
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O longer do you need two machines for endorsing and 
cancelling operations. Endorsograph does both! A 
simple change of printing head cylinder is all that is necessary. 
Endorsograph’s new cancellation stamp has the word 
“PAID” and the bank’s transit number made of pin point 
type which cuts an impression into the check as it passes 
through the machine. Built-in wheel type date unit make 
change of date swift and easy. 

Banks and other business firms handling quantities of 
checks are choosing this all-purpose machine. They like its 
legibility, its selective placement feature and its 
ability to be used in conjunction with listing 
and posting machines and in combination with 
micro-filming equipment. Call your CC spe- 
cialist for a demonstration TODAY! 


SEND FOR FOLDER illustrating and 
describing the many exclusive fea- 
tures of the Endorsograph Endorsing 


and Cancelling Machine. 


Department B-127. 


JMMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


Write 


U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Consumer Credit Controls 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


increase in the average term from 1945 to 1947 during which 
time there has been a sharp increase in the cost of living has 
been quite moderate. Certainly an increase in average term 
of from 10 to 11 or 12 months does not indicate a propensity 
to a state of license on the part of lenders. 

Until August of 1947, private judgment on the part of both 
lenders and consumers has maintained credit standards 
higher than those which were set by government regulation. 
What does this augur for the future? The objective condi- 
tions of the period ahead will be approximately the same as 
they were in the earlier period. The cost of living, inducing 
people to borrow to maintain their living standards, will 
probably increase in the period ahead, but it also increased 
sharply over the years 1945 to 1947. The national income ran 
high in the two-year period covered by the study, but it will 
run even higher in the period ahead. A cock-sure opinion one 
way or the other would be folly but it certainly is not un- 
reasonable to assume that consumer credit lenders and bor- 
rowers will tend to behave in the future as they have acted 
under similar conditions in the past. 

The behavior of lenders and borrowers may change. Con- 
sumer credit lenders and borrowers may cut adrift from the 
moorings of good sense and may go chasing the glitter of gold 
at the end of a fanciful rainbow. If so, this would be unfortu- 
nate for them and for all the rest of us. But regardless of any 
action Congress may see fit to take under present circum- 
stances, the conclusion would seem to be reasonable that 
private judgment, within the limits of law, is what must be 
depended upon in the final analysis. Freedom of action in this 
field of business has certainly shown that it can be consistent 
with responsible self-restraint. 


Time-Sales Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


to appliance selling, and too great reliance cannot be placed 
on his knowledge and experience. 


Character of Instalment Purchasers 


A survey of this kind tends to increase and enlarge one’s 
faith in that great institution—the American home. Our 
interviewers knocked at many doors, sat in many living 
rooms, talked with many housewives. In the average case 
the family had either bought on instalments in the past, or 
planned to buy on instalments in the future. Most of them 
looked upon the instalment plan as a definite tool for the 
improvement of the American standard of living. 

The seemingly immature young bride, with her GI hus- 
band and new baby, nevertheless showed surprisingly ma- 
ture judgment on the subject of what the family could afford 
in the way of monthly payments. The road is not very 
smooth for many of these young people today. Homes, 
clothes, food, furaiture—everything is expensive. Help in 
the home during the period when the children are young— 
which our mothers had—is wholly beyond their reach. The 
young wife has to carry the entire load alone. To her, the 
household appliances, the washing machine, refrigerator and 
vacuum cleaner, assume an importance that is lost upon some 
of the economists who point out to the nation the inflationary 
result of these additional buyers coming into the market via 
the instalment route. 
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Outlook in Used Cars 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


the used car demand will be abnormal. Not until every person 
in need of a car has his particular want satisfied, will we 
have anything like a normal prewar competitive automobile 
market. 

How should the banks regard advances on used cars? This, 
too, is a “$64 question.” Bankers who make commodity 
loans know that loans in excess of going prices are unsound, 
A basic tenet in making commodity loans or collateral loans 
is the maintenance of a watchful eye on the market. This 
same principle holds for loans on used automobiles. One day 
there will be a declining market for used cars. Prices will de- 
cline with the declining demand. It does not seem reasonable 
at this point to expect the bottom to fall out of the used car 
market. It does not seem reasonable to expect that with the 
apparently insatiable thirst for vehicles of all descriptions 


in today’s market anything like a price debacle could pos- 
sibly occur. 


The automotive industry is well serviced by a great many 
statistical agencies, not the least important of which are the 
official used car guide publications. Prices and valuations 
published in these guides are based on average figures pre- 
vailing by sections. By keeping close to his own market and 
by faithfully consulting the price trends as exhibited in 
these publications, any sound-thinking banker can safely 
regulate the amount of his advances and compute the going 
valuation of used cars. The careful banker will finance auto- 
mobile dealers’ operations with some selectivity. He will 
learn the difference between the operation of a used car lot 
dealer and the factory franchised new car dealer. He will 
readily determine which dealer operation to avoid and which 
to cultivate, based on the dealer’s known integrity, his 
standing in the community, his reputation for fair treatment 
of the public and his business acumen. 

Truck production in some categories is already catching 
up with demand, particularly in the heavy-duty, special- 
body types. These are the more hazardous types from the 
financing standpoint and great care must be exercised in 
making loans on them. Trucks are subjected to rugged duty 
assignments and the tendency to operate them beyond their 
rated capacities brings about a rapid depreciation to the 
“junker” condition. The limited uses to which a special-body 
type of heavy-duty truck may be put further reduces its 
collateral value, and consequently the amount to finance 


safely on such a unit is a matter to be very carefully con- 
sidered. 


As to direct loans made on used cars, the lending banker 
will have to decide what value to place on the collateral he is 
taking. Safe practice has been to hold advances to a reason- 
able percentage of the going retail price. This percentage is 
set up as the loan value. In the past it has hovered around 
70 percent of a readily realizable cash liquidation value. 
Even that 30 percent margin has, in individual instances, 
been too small as a rule-of-thumb figure, but it has generally 
been found to be fairly safe. 

In a calamity market, no set margin of collateral is an 
absolute guarantee against loss, all of which brings us back 
to the original premise that so long as demand holds up, 
prices will hold up; when there is no demand, there is no 
sure standard of value. 
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ADDING MACHINES to Mexico 
ALPACA from Peru 


APPAREL WOOL from Argentine-England 


ASPHALT TILES to Mexico 

BELTS from Argentine 

BONES from Argentine (for fertilizers ) 
BONES from Argentine (for gelatine) 
BRISTLES from China 

CANNED TOMATOES from Italy 


CARPET WOOL from Argentine-Ireland- 


China-Syria-New Zealand 
CATTLEHAIR from Canada 
CEMENT to Mexico 
CHEMICALS to Belgium 
CHICLE from Mexico 
COCOANUT from Ceylon 
COFFEE POTS from Italy 
COTTON from Egypt 
COTTON GOODS to Various Countries 
COTTON YARN to Chile 


CRUDE RUBBER from Singapore-Straits 
Settlement 


FEATHERS from China 
FLAX from Belgium 
GIN to Belgium 


GOATHAIR from Canada 
GOATSKINS from Argentine-India-Brazil 
HIDES from Argentine 

HONEY from Cuba 

KANGAROO SKINS from Australia 
KNIVES to Mexico 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT to Chile 
LEPIDOLITE from South Africa 
LUBRICATING OILS to Sweden 
LUMBER from Nicaragua 
MACHINERY to Sweden 
MERCHANDISE from Switzerland 
OLIVE OIL from Spain 

ONYX STONES from Brazil 
PARAFFIN to Sweden 

REPTILE SKINS from India 
ROOFING MATERIALS to Sweden 
RUBBER BELTING to Switzerland 
SHELLAC from India 

SKINS from Brazil 

TEA from China 

TOOLS to Holland 

WHISKEY to Belgium 

ZIRCON from Australia 


Wide diversity distinguishes our financing of exports and imports, as indicated 
by the above list of a recent week’s transactions. Yet the items shown are 
merely representative of hundreds of others. Our extensive experience and 
complete Foreign Department facilities are available to you for your customers. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


PEDERAL DEPOSIT tNSURANCBE coOrPORATION 


December 1947 
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Voidable Preferences 


OME of the rights and duties of a 
~ bank dealing with a depositor- 
debtor on the verge of bankruptcy 
have been explained by the federal dis- 
trict court in Maryland. 

A construction company engaged in 
government work borrowed money 
from two banks. It executed a loan 
agreement in which it assigned to the 
banks the money due it from the Gov- 
ernment, up to the amount of the loan. 
Notes given for the loan contained a 
clause that any company funds in the 
banks’ hands might be applied to any 
company indebtedness to the banks. 
This loan was repaid, but the company 
from time to time borrowed other sums, 
not covered by the agreement. 

When aware that the company was 
insolvent, the banks applied its deposits, 
made with them in the general course of 
business, against the then outstanding 
indebtedness. In addition, one of the 
banks similarly applied proceeds of a 
check which it had received from the 
Government, as assignee under the loan 
agreement, which had never been for- 
mally terminated. 

Within the next four months the 
company went bankrupt. A compromise 
settlement was reached between the 
banks and the company’s trustee, but 
upon petition of two objecting creditors 
the entire affair received an airing in 
court. 

The objecting creditors claimed that 
application of the deposits, with knowl- 
edge of the depositor’s financial diffi- 
culties and within four months of his 
bankruptcy, and application of the pro- 
ceeds of the government check, consti- 
tuted voidable preferences. 

The court held that ordinary bank 
deposits represent a depositor’s cash, 
withdrawable at will without diminish- 
ing his “estate” as contemplated by the 
Bankruptcy Act. In the absence of 
fraud or collusion, such as an artificial 
buildup of the account, application of 
the deposits in question did not consti- 
tute a preferential transfer, nor bar the 
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banks from setting off the deposits 
against the outstanding debts. 

Application of proceeds of the check, 
on the other hand, did constitute a 
voidable preference. The court rejected 
the bank’s claim that it had both a lien 
as assignee under the terms of the in- 
dividual notes evidencing the company’s 
indebtedness, and a “general banker’s 
lien.” The loan agreement controlled 
over any provisions in the notes and re- 
gardless of the fact that it had never 
been formally terminated. It was in 
effect terminated by payment of the 
loan which it evidenced, thus _termi- 
nating the bank’s right to the check, 
while a general banker’s lien is merely 
possessory, giving a bank only the right 
to hold a deposit for the application of 
a proper set-off during bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

The banks were allowed to retain the 
deposits which they had applied, while 
the bank which had applied the pro- 
ceeds of the check was ordered to refund 
the money to the trustee, with interest. 
In re Cummins Const. Corp. 72 F. Supp. 
409, Paton’s Dicest, Set-off § 12. 


“What is this activity charge business? I’m 
supposed to have an account and not use it?!” 


Banks in Interstate Commerce 


A decision of the New Jersey federal 
district court may throw further light 
on the question of applicability of wages 
and hours provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to bank employees. 

Whether an employee is within the 
coverage of the act ultimately depends 
upon the nature of his own activities. If 
the employee himself is actually en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate com- 
merce, he would seem to be covered. 
Otherwise his status will depend on the 
nature of his work, coupled with the 
nature of the bank’s business. 

The bank’s business can be either 
“production of goods for interstate 
commerce” or simply “engaging in in- 
terstate commerce.” The former def- 
inition includes employees, such as 
building maintenance workers, not 
themselves engaged in production, but 
whose work is considered a necessary 
incident to production. The latter def- 
inition does not include them. 

Whereas a federal circuit court had 
previously held a large New York bank, 
engaged in such activities as the prep- 
aration, execution, and validation of 
bonds, shares of stock, commercial 
paper, bills of lading and the like, to be 
engaged in “production of goods”’ so as 
to bring its building maintenance em- 
ployees within the scope of the act, the 
court in the present case held that a 
small branch bank office, engaging in 
no such activities, was merely “engaged 
in interstate commerce.” 

Whether the branch bank’s building 
superintendent was himself engaged in 
commerce or the production of goods 
for commerce, regardless of the general 
nature of his employer’s business, was 
then left for further court proceedings 
to determine. Homes v. Elizabeth Trust 
Co. 72 F. Supp 182. Paton’s D1cEst, 
Personnel § 5B. 


Stopping Payment 


A comedy of errors which probably 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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DANGER 
DISHONESTY 


mbezzlements by employees are estimated 
to cost America’s financial and business enter- 
prises $2,000,000 each working day. 

Heed the warning sign. Does your institution 
carry sufficient dishonesty protection? 

If there is the slightest doubt in your mind, 
call in your local F&D representative. He will be 
glad to balance your current coverage against 
actual requirements . . . without obligation, of 
course. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND OTHER 
\\ - NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


| 


Fipevity Dy COMPANY 
Baltimore Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Legal (CONTINUED) 


did not amuse the cast is unfolded in a 
recent New York case. 

On or about July 8, a depositor drew 
a check. On July 10, she telephoned her 
bank and requested it to stop payment. 
On July 11, she wrote the bank and di- 
rected it to stop payment of a check 
drawn “on July Sth or 6th.” On July 
29, the bank paid the check, and the 
depositor demanded reimbursement. 

At first the bank readily admitted 
that it had paid the check in error, but 
claimed that its stop payment order 


form contained a waiver exonerating it 
for any inadvertent payment. It then 
turned out that the depositor had not 
used the form. Thereupon the bank 
changed its tune and produced affidavits 
from three employees stating that they 
had examined the check in question and 
paid it because it was dated A pril 8. 
The New York Supreme Court 
finally ruled that a jury would have to 
decide whether under all the circum- 
stances the bank had exercised reason- 
able care in paying the check, and, if 
such were the case, the depositor would 
have to take the loss. Jansen v. Manu- 


You Will Value 


Representation Here 


The Great Lakes Industrial Area . . . a great buying territory 


of the nation . . . is centered in Cleveland, where raw materials 


meet to produce a great variety of manufactured products. 


Central National Bank of Cleveland offers bankers in Ohio 


and throughout the country many opportunities to further 


their interests in this center of America’s Industrial Empire. 


Our experience and facilities can serve your requirements . . . 


and your inquiries will receive our immediate attention. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


facturers Trust Co. 72 N.Y.S.2d 43. 
Paton’s Dicest, Stopping Paymen 
§§ 3, 4, 6,7, 8. 


Bad Checks 


Two Alabama Supreme Court crim. 
inal cases deal with forgery and false 
pretenses in the negotiation of bank 
checks and leave the defendants with 
little cause for complaint. 

The first was the case of John Wesley 
Williams, who had no bank account, 
but whose father, John Williams, did. 
John Wesley bought a car. He paid for 
it with a check on his father’s bank. 
Possibly to save his father the trouble, 


| he drew the check himself and signed it 
| “John Williams.” He ended up in jail, 
| convicted of forgery. 


On appeal it was held that while John 


| Wesley undoubtedly might have been 
| convicted of obtaining goods fraudu- 
| lently, or giving a check without funds, 
| he was not guilty of forgery. The court 


held that the insertion or omission of a 


| middle name in a signature is immate- 
| rial. While one may be guilty of forgery 


if he signs a check and passes it as the 


| instrument of another whose name is 
| identical, John Wesley had a perfect 


right to sign his name simply John and, 


| in the absence of evidence that he rep- 


resented the check as being made by 
some other John Williams, he could not 
be guilty of forgery. 

The other case dealt with a con- 
tractor who received a check on the 
alleged condition that he would not 
cash it until a certain amount of work 
under contract had been satisfactorily 
completed. He nevertheless cashed the 
check, and when the maker stopped 
payment, the merchant who had cashed 
it lost $300, and the contractor landed 
in jail. On appeal, however, it was held 
that he was not guilty of obtaining 
money under false pretenses, since he 
made no representations that the check 


_ would be honored and paid upon presen- 


tation. He merely presented a valid ne- 
gotiable instrument, duly endorsed, and 
its subsequent nonpayment was in 
consequence of the act of the drawer, 
not of the defendant. Williams 2. Stale, 
31 So.2d 592; Whatley v. State, 31 So.2d 
664. Paton’s Dicest, Checks § 22. 


Personal Injury Liability 


Banks—Texas banks with marble 
stairs, at least—will be interested in some 
pronouncements of the Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals on the liability of banks 
for personal injuries sustained by their 


| customers. 


A bank, like any commercial estab- 


| lishment, extends an indiscriminate in- 
| vitation to the public—lame, halt or 
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blind—and may be held to a legal duty | 
to maintain its premises in as safe con- 
dition for the public as the invitation is 
indiscriminate. 

Liability for a customer’s injuries will 
be based on the bank’s superior knowl- 
edge of any dangerous conditions exist- 
ing in the bank. Whether or not a 
particular condition is dangerous is a 


question for a jury. If a dangerous con- | 
dition is found to exist, the jury may | 


then decide whether the injured cus- 
tomer was exercising ordinary care for 
his own safety and whether the bank 
should have known of the condition and 
taken steps to remedy it. If the jury 
finds all three questions in the affirma- 
tive, the bank will be liable. 

The court used this reasoning in re- 
viewing two cases involving injuries 
from falls upon marble stairways. The 
first was upheld in favor of a bank be- 
cause a jury had found that its stairs 


were not in fact slippery. The second | 


was sent back for a jury to decide 
whether a bank was liable for damages, 
after the original trial jury had found 
that its stairs were dangerously slippery. 
Bonner v. Mercantile Nat. Bank of 


Dallas, 203 S.W.2d 780; Adair 2. | 


Houston Nat. Bank, 203 S.W.2d 782. 


Paton’s Dicest, Banks and Banking 


§ 9:1. 


Keeping Them Down. 
On the Farm 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


closer understanding between the farmer 
and the bank is now greater than ever. 
Credit is as important a tool as any 
that has ever been invented to assist a 
farmer in getting his work done. In 
fact, for the beginner who is starting 
with very limited assets, it is probably 
the most important tool to which he 
could have access. 

We feel that what we have done other 
banks not only could but should do. We 
all read a great deal of criticism in our 
banking papers relative to federal en- 
croachment in our field. We believe that 
until all members of our banking fra- 
ternity supplant theoretical interest 


with some tangible service to the long | 
range welfare of their areas that we can 


logically expect additional subsidized 
competition from Uncle Sam. 

It is well and good for capital to say 
the future rests on the shoulders of the 


younger generation, but it all goes for | 


naught unless this same capital helps 
these people to build a foundation of 
character, credit and responsibility. 
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fy you've got any preconceived notions 
of what a small tractor can do... 
the possibilities it offers on the small 
farm .. . its helpfulness on the large 
one .. . forget them until you see the 
new Massey-Harris Pony. 


For the first time in tractor history, 
the Pony provides big tractor design, 
construction, and performance in a small 
package. It’s as ruggedly built, as ex- 
pertly designed, and outstanding in the 
field as any Massey-Harris Tractor. And 
it's complete, even to electric starting. 


Out in the field it’s a thrill to watch 
it perform . . . romping along at 2% 
or 3% m.p.h. with a 12” or 14” plow 
. slugging it out through the tough 
spots . . . maneuvering on a “dime” 


and with a twist of the wrist in culti- 
vating and mowing . . . speeding to and 
from the fields at 7 m.p.h. 


Partners with it in performance, econ- 
omy, and easy handling is a complete 
line of quickly mounted tools . . . de- 
signed to do good work, built for long 
life, and engineered to put on or take 
off in a matter of minutes. 


So look over the Pony at your Massey- 
Harris dealer's . . . get on one and drive 
it. Experience for yourself the power, 
convenience, and good work that Massey- 
Harris has packed into this new one- 
plow tractor that does all jobs on the 
small farm, the lighter jobs on the large 
one. For colorful folder by mail, write 
to Dept. 170. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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BANKING NEWS 


Changes in Veterans 
Loan Regulations Are 
Proposed by Committee 


Suggestions Made to 
VA by A.B.A. Group 


Every banker should acquire 
all the information possible 
about the ex-servicemen’s loan 
problem in his own community, 
says Robert C. Downie, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Committee 
on Service for War Veterans. 

The Committee recently dis- 
cussed with officials of the 
Veterans Administration pro- 
posed changes to be made in 
loan regulations. Mr. Downie 
is president of the Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

The Committee considered 
the need for a secondary mar- 
ket for veterans’ loans, but 
action was deferred until com- 
pletion of a survey now being 
conducted by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Rec- 
ommendations will be made 
by the A.B.A. Committee as 
soon as factual information 
from this survey is available. 


Avoid Overloading GIs 

“In our discussions with the 
Veterans Administration,” Mr. 
Downie said, “it was empha- 
sized that lenders should avoid 
overloading veterans with hard- 
to-pay debt. Because inflation 
has decreased the purchasing 
power of the loan guaranty, it 
is essential that all credit 
should be on a sound basis. We 
urge banks, however, not to 
apply arbitrary policies to 
veterans’ loan applications, 
but instead, to consider every 
application on its own merits. 
Both the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the banks have a 
common interest in seeing to it 
that the loans will prove of 
genuine benefit to the veteran.” 

Recommendations made by 
the A.B.A. Committee covered 
proposed changes in VA Regu- 
lations under Title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 as amended. 

It was recommended that 
the section applying to loan 
amortization be written so as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 


A.B.A. President J. M. Dodge in London for 
Treaty Meeting of Council of Foreign Ministers 


Joseph M. Dodge, president 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and of The Detroit 
Bank, has gone abroad on 
another mission of interna- 
tional importance. 

This time he is attending the 
meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in London 
which is considering the Aus- 
trian and German peace settle- 
ments. 

Last Spring Mr. Dodge went 
to Vienna as representative of 
the United States on the Com- 
mission for Examination of 
Disagreed Questions on the 
Austrian Treaty. He spent the 
Summer abroad on that as- 
signment, returning shortly be- 
fore the A. B. A. convention 
that elected him to the Asso- 
ciation’s presidency. 

Mr. Dodge was financial ad- 


2 Savings Committees 
Meet in New York 


The Committee on Savings 
Management and Operations 
and the Committee on Savings 
Development of the Savings 
Division of the A.B.A. met in 
New York last month. 

A revision of the Division’s 
uniform accounting analysis, 
the feasibility of using the 
“mark sensing” mechanical 
system in the tabulation of 
information used in, compiling 
data, the revision of the Divi- 
sion’s cost accounting pro- 
cedure, and advertising plans 
were among the subjects dis- 


cussed. 


President Dodge 


viser to the United States Mili- 
tary Governor of Germany 
from August 1945 to July 1946. 
He also served as director of 
the Finance Division, Office of 
Military Government, and di- 
rector of the Finance Branch, 
U. S. Forces, European Thea- 
tre. 


Institute Council to 
Meet in Shreveport 


The midwinter meeting of 
the Executive Council of the 
American Institue of Banking 
will be held at the Washington- 
Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
La., Jan. 29-31. Garnett A. 
Carter, vice-president of Ful- 
ton National Bank, Atlanta, 
is national president of the 
Institute. 

Shreveport Chapter, of which 
James C. Macpherson, Jr., 
First National Bank of Shreve- 
port, is president, will act as 
host to the meeting. Mr. Mac- 
pherson is an associate council- 
man of the Institute. 


Bankers Hear Savings, 
Mortgage Speakers at 
Augusta, Ga., Meeting 


Savings Division Is 
Sponsor of Conference 


Bankers from six southeast- 
ern states attended the savings 
and mortgage conference held 
in Augusta, Ga., Nov. 20 and 
21, under A.B.A. sponsorship. 

Among the scheduled speak- 
ers on the program was Frank 
J. Rathje, former president of 
the A.B.A., and president of 
the Chicago City Bank and 
Trust Company and The Mu- 
tual National Bank of Chicago. 

Others were: L. A. Tobie, 
Savings Division president, 
and president, Meriden 
(Conn.) Savings Bank; W. W. 
McEachern, executive vice- 
president, Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond; J. R. Dunkerley, 
Division secretary; John B. 
Mack, Jr., director, A.B.A. 
Advertising Department; R. 
E. Gormley, vice-president, 
Georgia Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Atlanta; E. M. 
Mortlock, director of research 
in mortgage and real estate 
finance, A.B.A.; J. E. Newton, 
president and cashier, Farmers 
Bank of Tifton, Tifton, Ga.; 
Adrian Sherman, Augusta, Ga.; 
William A. Marcus, Division 
vice-president and senior vice- 
president, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco; and 
Dr. Harold Stonier, A.B.A. 
executive manager. 


At the Washington meeting of the A.B.A. Committee on Service for War Veterans and VA officials: 

Left to right, seated—Arthur G. Dean, Walter T. Robinson, Earl B. Schwulst, F. W. Kelsey, R. C. 

Downie, E. E. Odom, Howard B. Smith, T. B. King, H. P. Heath, A. G. Brown. Standing: Harry 

Held, J. O. Brott, William Powers, Frank G. Addison, Thomas Sweeney, K. W. McLaren, Eugene 
M. Mortlock, Thomas D. Sargent, Carroll A. Gunderson 
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69 New Members 


Sixty-nine banks became 
members of the American 
Bankers Association in 
September and October, 
reports Max Stieg, chair- 
man of the Organization 
Committee and cashier of 
the Dairymen’s State 
Bank, Clintonville, Wis. 
The new members are lo- 
cated in 24 states and 
Alaska. 


Veterans Committee 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


to permit payments in accord- 
ance with the practical operat- 
ing conditions of the enterprise 
in which the individual veteran 
is engaged. The Committee 
recognized that in certain 
enterprises such as farming and 
some classifications of retail- 
ing, income is subject to sea- 
sonal fluctationsand repayment 
of loans should be arranged to 
meet that need. 

The Committee suggested 
a more liberal definition of the 
requirements imposed upon a 
veteran wishing to engage in 
business. This revision would 
permit additional latitude in 
the type of borrower, while 
still meeting the basic legal re- 
quirements. 

The Committee re- 
quested a clarification of the 
regulations in relation to the 
allocation of payments to past- 
due instalments in order to 
forestall avoidable default con- 
ditions. Similarly, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the 
VA study the need for a change 
in the present regulations that 
would permit accelerated amor- 
tization and prepayments with- 
out penalty. Such a change 
would permit a veteran bor- 
rower to build up surplus 
funds in his loan account with 
which to meet emergency situ- 
ations. 


R. C. Downie 


“Peter Penny” Book 
in Second Printing 


‘Peter Penny and His Mag- 
ic Dollar,” the first picture- 
story booklet on banking to use 
the comic book technique, is 
now in its second printing. 

Reports to the A.B.A. Ad- 
vertising Department, which 
published ‘‘ Peter” last Spring, 
indicate that banks widely dis- 
tributed the first printing of 
300,000 copies. A large major- 
ity of purchasing banks which 
replied to a questionnaire cir- 
culated it through the schools. 
Others passed it out over the 
counter and some mailed it. 

The book was also given 
away at openings of bank 
branches; placed in doctors’ 
and lawyers’ offices; used as a 
radio advertising offer to chil- 
dren; distributed through ads, 
at bank booths, at home ex- 
positions, and through local 


C. E. Johnson 


dealer depositors. Some copies 
were circulated by the “‘Wel- 
come Wagon”’ service. 

Reactions of the schools and 
the public was decidedly favor- 
able. 

A second “Peter Penny” 
book, this one featuring thrift, 
is in preparation. 


Publish Second Issue 
of the “School Saver” 


The second issue of the 
School Saver published jointly 
by the Savings Division and 
the Advertising Department of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for release 
around Dec. 1. It is keyed to 
the Holiday Season. 

The School Saver is a four- 
page newspaper designed to 
instill the thrift habit in the 
grade school student. 

The first issue appeared in 
September. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Jan. 29-31 


Midwinter Meeting 


Feb. 11-13 


1948 
American Institute of Banking, Executive Council, 


. Washington-Youree Hotel, 


Shreveport, 
Consumer Credit Conference, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


State Associations 
1948 


Florida, 


Oklahoma, 


Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 
New Mexico, Nickson Hotel 
Skirvin 


Roswell 
Hotel, Oklahoma City 


May 19-21 
une 2-4 
une 14-15 
June 24-26 


Illinois, Edgewa 


| & Trust Co., 


Five New Association 
Chairmen Appointed 


President Dodge has ap- 
pointed five new chairmen of 
important A.B.A. groups. They 
are: 

Research Council, James C. 
Shelor, vice-president, Trust 
Co. of Georgia, Atlanta. 

Consumer Credit Committee, 
Lehman Plummer, vice-presi- 
dent, Central National Bank 
Des Moines. 

Savings and Armed Forces 
Leave Bond Redemption Com- 
mittee, C. Edgar Johnson, vice- 
president, First National Bank 
of Chicago. 

Committee on Service for War 
Veterans, Robert C. Downie, 
president, Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

State Legislation Committee, 
Walter F. Farrell, president, 
Union Trust Co., Providence, 
R. I. 


John E. Brady, text editor of 
Paton’s Digest of Legal Opin- 
tons, published by the Legal 
Department of the American 
Bankers Association, died Oct. 
27 at his home in New York 
City after a long illness. 

Mr. Brady was nationally 
known as a writer and an au- 
thority on banking law. Born 
in Norwich, Conn., May 14, 
1883, he was graduated from 
Columbia University Law 
School in the Class of 1904 
and engaged in the private 
practice of law. In 1915 he 
became a member of the staff 
in New York City of the: 
Banking Law Journal, and 
remained there until 1932 
when the Journal transferred 
him to Cambridge, Mass., 
where he remained until 1940. 
In that year he came to the 
Association. 


Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
ter Beach Hotel, Chicago 

on, Horel B Baker, Baker 
ichigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 


Other Organizations 
New York Farm ‘Credit School, Hotel Onondaga, 


Syracuse, New York 


1948 
of Bank Auditors and Comp- 


May 12-14 National Association 


trollers, Regional Conference, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles 
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Chicago: Mr. Roubik, standing, welcomes Mid-Continent Trust Conference delegates. Seated, Evans Woollen, Jr., A.B.A. vice- 

president and president, Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis; A.B.A. President Joseph M. Dodge; Merle E. Selecman, A.B.A. 

deputy manager in charge of the Trust Division; Trust Division President R. M. Alton; Dr. Howard R. Bowen, dean, College of 
Commerce, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Two Regional Trust Meetings 


at LEVEN hundred trust men from 30 states attended the recent 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States Trust Conference in San 
Francisco and the Mid-Continent Trust Conference in Chicago, 
representing the largest attendance on record for either conference, 
according to R. M. Alton, president of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association, the sponsoring agency. Mr. Alton 
is vice-president and trust officer of The United States National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon. 

Host to the West Coast conference was the Associated Trust 
Companies of Central California. B. B. Brown, vice-president and 
trust officer, American Trust Company, San Francisco, was gen- 
eral conference chairman, and H. M. Bardt, vice-president of the 
Trust Division and vice-president and trust officer, Bank of 
America, San Francisco; was program chairman. The Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of Chicago, of which Charles J. Roubik, 
vice-president, Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, is 
president, entertained the Mid-Continent conference. 

The broad field of trust administration was covered at both con- 
ferences in talks by West Coast and Mid-Continent trust authori- 
ties. ‘‘ Twenty-five Years of Progress in the Trust Business on the 
Pacific Coast” and ‘‘ Trends in Business Development in the Mid- 
west’’ were covered in panel discussions. 

Conference speeches were reprinted in the October and November 
issues of the Trust Bulletin. 

Joseph M. Dodge, president of the American Bankers Assocta- 
tion, was a guest speaker at the Mid-Continent Trust Conference. 
His address on inflation and credit controls was so comprehensive 
and timely that it is reprinted in full on page 43 of this issue of 
BANKING. 


Audience at the conference in San Francisco 


An informal talk between Pacific Coast sessions. Left to right, 
Messrs. Bardt, Brown, Woollen and Selecman 


Mid-Continent discussion panel, l. to r., C. B. Leonhard, Detroit; 
Thoburn Mills, Cleveland; and F. L. Dwight, Minneapolis 


Audience at the Mid-Continent conference 
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LEADING BANKERS COMMEND CHRISTMAS CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


P. RAYMOND HAULENBEEK 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


North River Savings Bank 
206 West 34th Street, New York |, N.Y. 


says: 


"The best Santa Claus in the world is 
the Christmas Club. It spreads cheer 
and happiness at the greatest time of 
the year, attracts thousands to our 
banks, acquainting them with the 
bank and its services. Every individ- 
val and every bank should have a 
Christmas Club.” 


A... Christmas Club depositors today are many personal and 


commercial banking accounts of tomorrow. 


They constitute a selective group of prospects for other bank services. 
They are people already demonstrating their dedication to a fixed 
plan of saving for a constructive purpose, a requisite in credit ap- 
praisal. Through regular visits to the banking floors they become 
familiar with the many banking functions, friendly to their Christmas 
Club bank. They represent a large and qualitative potential of profit- 
able bank business. 


For 37 years this organization has been promoting the Christmas Club 
idea to banking institutions and to the public on a national scale. 
Today, millions look for this emblem—and save where they find it. It 
identifies banks and savings institutions offering the service of Christmas 
Club, a corporation. 


as 


y 


Q@ corporation + HERBERT F. RAWLL, FOUNDER 
341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS - BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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Mutual Savings, 


HE National Association of Mutual 

Savings Banks held a mid-year 

meeting in New York on November 
10, with an attendance of between 450 
and 500. The sessions were presided 
over by Earl B. Schwulst, president of 
the organization and executive vice- 
president of The Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York. 
' The morning session heard Sherwin 
C. Badger, second vice-president and 
financial secretary, New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
on the subject, ‘‘Easy Money and the 
Printing Press.” Mr. Badger stated that 
“it looks as if this country is facing a 
shortage of capital, possibly a severe 
shortage, which may aggravate our in- 
flation problems.” Another morning 
speaker was John C. Thompson, presi- 
dent, Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America and New Jersey Realty Com- 
pany, Newark, on “Current Mortgage 
Investment Problems.” At the luncheon 
session, Elliott V. Bell, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks, spoke on 
“America’s Stake in European Recov- 
ery.” He said, “It must be either the 
U.S. A. or the U.S. S. R.” 

The afternoon session heard a talk on 
“Manpower in Merchandising Thrift”’ 
by T. Harris Smith of T. Harris Smith 
& Associates, Easton, Maryland. 

There was also a panel discussion 
in the afternoon on “Merchandising 
Thrift.” Leader of the panel was 
Thomas H. Bott, Jr., treasurer, Beverly 
(Mass.) Savings Bank. Other partici- 
pants in the panel were Seymour R. 
Peck, president, Bristol (Conn.) Savings 
Bank; M. C. Macpherson, director of 
community relations, Montclair (N. J.) 
Savings Bank; E. Curtis Matthews, Jr., 
president, Piscataqua Savings Bank, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Everett 
N. Hatch, vice-president, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Savings Bank, and D. James 
Pritchard, vice-president, Society for 
Savings in the City of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Orchids from Pennsylvania 


Ina letter to former A.B.A. President 
C. W. Bailey, Charles F. Zimmerman, 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, expresses his appreciation 
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of Mr. Bailey’s contribution to Ameri- 
can banking during his term of office. 
Writes Mr. Zimmerman: “I have never 
known a man to give of himself more 
devotedly to any cause than you did 
last year for the good of the A.B.A.” 
Mentioning also former President Lee 
Wiggins, now Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Zimmerman states that 
“you both have had great ability in 
interpreting American banking so that 
the fellow at the grassroots under- 
stands.” 


N. Y. Farm Credit School 


A two-day farm-credit school will be 
held in Syracuse, New York, under the 
sponsorship of the New York State 
Bankers Association on December 9 and 
10. According to the weekly publication 
of the association, “the principal pur- 
pose of the school will be to review the 
effects of postwar developments on 
agricultural credit policies and practices 
in New York State.” This project marks 
the resumption of a program tempora- 
rily discontinued in 1945 in favor of the 
Bankers School of Agriculture, which 
has completed two of its summer ses- 
sions as a joint endeavor of the bankers 


George D. Bailey, Detroit, Michigan, re- 
cently elected president of the American 
Institute of Accountants. He is a member of 
the firm of Touche Nevin, Bailey & Smart 


association and the New York State 
College of Agriculture. 


Wisconsin Foundation 

An organization meeting was held in 
Milwaukee in November for the re- 
cently incorporated Wisconsin Bank- 
ers Association educational foundation, 
purpose of which is twofold: educa- 
tional research and the granting of loan 
scholarships to Wisconsin students. 
President of the foundation’s director- 
ate is D. A. Harper, assistant vice- 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. Other officers are: - 
vice-presidents, H. F. Cole, executive 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Rhinelander, and O. L. Hall, president, 
Bank of Sheboygan; secretary, Wall G. 
Coapman, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association; and treasurer, 
A. B. Adams, vice-president, Beloit 
State Bank. 


NABAC Officers 


Mills B. Lane, Jr., president of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, was elected president of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers at the 1947 annual 
convention in Baltimore. Mr. Lane, 
first vice-president of the association 
last year, succeeds Arthur R. Burbette, 
comptroller of the First National Bank 
of Baltimore. 

Paul D. Williams, comptroller of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, was named 
first vice-president. Edward E. Lyle, 
comptroller, City National Bank & 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Kansas, 
who had been secretary of the NABAC, 
was elected second vice-president. 

The new secretary is Burton P. 
Allen, president of the First Nationa! 
Bank of Wabash, Indiana. Raymond 
P. Deering, comptroller, Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York City, 
was made treasurer. 


New Delaware Secretary 
Gilbert B. Moyer, assistant treasurer 
of the Wilmington Trust Company, 
has become secretary of the Delaware 
Bankers Association, following the res- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


ignation of J. Walter Taylor. Mr. 
Taylor has been secretary of the as- 
sociation since 1943. Mr. Moyer has 
had previous experience in the post, 
having served as the association’s sec- 
retary from 1938 to 1942. 


CapiraL 
$10,000,000 


SurpLus 
$20,000,000 
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New England Beacon 


Seafarers have long relied on Boston Light 
to guide them into Boston Harbor. When 
you need a guide to New England banking 
conditions, this institution offers the experi- 
ence and enthusiasm you require to handle 
your banking problems. You can rely on 
Shawmut for effective action. 


“Outstanding Strength” for 111 Years 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Secretaries Conferences 


The Southern Secretaries Conference 
met in Mobile, Alabama, on November 
24 and 25, The following states are 
included in this group: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 


WE INVITE 
ACCOUNTS 
FROM OTHER 
BANKS 


We Have No BRANCHES 


We have over $140,000,000 


in resources 


Send us your cash items 


Refer your friends to us when 
they come to Los Angeles 


& TRUST CO. OF LOS ANGELES 


THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 
President of the conference is E. R. 
Alexander of South Carolina. Fred W. 
Greene of North Carolina is vice. 
president and Ralph Fontaine of Ken- 
tucky is secretary. 

A meeting will be held in New York 
on January 8 and 9 by the Eastern 
Secretaries Conference, which includes 
the states of Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maine, Mary. 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. Albert L. 
Muench, New York, is acting president 
of the eastern group as a result of the 
resignation of J. Walter Taylor, former 
president of the conference and former 
secretary of the Delaware Bankers 
Association. Secretary-treasurer of the 
Eastern Conference is Percy B. Men- 
agh, executive secretary of the Savings 
Banks Association of New Jersey. 


Wisconsin Junior Bankers 


Junior executives and department. 
heads of Wisconsin banks attended a 
conference at the Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, on November 11, sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association. 
This was the first occasion on which 
they were brought together as a state- 
wide group. 

Roy A. Gruber, president of the 
West Allis State Bank and president 
of the Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
presided. 

The program consisted of talks and 
discussions by chairmen of several of 
the association’s principal committees 
and addresses by out-of-state financial 
authorities, including Harlan C. Ni- 
cholls, cashier, First National Bank of 
Madison, and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s public relations committee; Rob- 
ert G. McCord, assistant vice-president, 
Bank of Sheboygan, and chairman, 
credit council; James H. Clarke, vice- 
president, American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago; Wm. A. 
Sanders, vice-president and cashier, 
National Exchange Bank of Fond du 
Lac, George A. Weber, vice-president 
and cashier, Baraboo National Bank 
(chairman and member respectively of 
the association’s committee on service 
for war veterans); and Arthur R. 
Upgren, associate editorial editor of 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal and pro- 
fessor of economics in the School of 
Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Women are advised to take bending 
exercises to reduce, which is a modern 
version of she stoops to conquer. 
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Mid-Western Credit Conference 


«be is a critical period in private 
lending in this country,” Walter B. 
French, deputy manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, told nearly 
400 bankers from eight central states 
at the Mid-Western Credit Conference 
held in Chicago on October 28. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the Small 
‘ Business Credit Commission and the 
Credit Policy Commission of the 
A. B. A.; the Chicago District, Group 
One of the Illinois Bankers Association, 
and the Chicago Chapter of the Robert 
Morris Associates. 

“Major consumer lenders must prove 
without question that they understand 
the emergency and have the situation 
well in hand. It is damaging to the 
reputation of private lenders when they 
are forced to lend money by a rule-of- 
thumb laid down by a government 
agency. I agree with the President that 
government control is a police procedure 
whether the cop is appointed by Con- 
gress or somebody else.” 


Consumer Credit After “W” 


Lehman Plummer, vice-president of 
the Central National Bank & Trust 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
chairman of the Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee of the A. B. A., gave it as his 
opinion that consumer credit will be 
soundly administered in the absence of 
Regulation W. 

Mr. Plummer asserted that the total 
amount of consumer credit outstanding 
can still stand a substantial rise without 
being out of line with increased income, 
and pointed out that consumer income 
has increased in the United States more 
than 100 percent since 1929, and the 
population 9 percent. 

Kenneth K. DuVall, president of the 
First National Bank, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, warned the conference on the 
effect of falling prices on loans. 

Speaking on the subject of loans to 
small business, Milton Drake, vice- 
president of The Detroit Bank, De- 
troit, Michigan, said, ‘‘Small loans are 
everyday business to all of us. In sum- 
marizing the broad view of small busi- 
wness loans, I think that it can be said 
that they are everyday business to all 
of us and that we should exert every 
effort to make them.” 

William G. F. Price, vice-president of 
the American National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago, urged the impor- 
tance of every bank’s having a definite 
lending policy. 

Governor M. S. 


December 1947 


Szymezak of the 


Federal Reserve Board addressed the 
dinner which brought the conference to 
a close. “Cutting off our aid to foreign 
countries, whatever the immediate ef- 
fect, would be calamitous in the long 
run,” he said. ‘‘ We must not forget that 
the best way to thwart inflation is to 
increase production. Full utilization of 
our own productive capacity has not 
been enough, and the greatest hope for 
a timely increase in the supply of goods 
and services lies in the rehabilitation of 
the devastated and disorganized re- 
source of Western Europe. 


Countermeasures 


“The transitional effects of our for- 
eign aid program should be counter- 
acted by measures designed to cut the 
unnecessary domestic consumption of 
goods vitally needed abroad and to 
avoid any further expansion of currency 
in circulation and unproductive credits. 
We should be able to count on nation- 
wide support of a program of conserva- 
tion of food and other commodities, 
and on the cooperation of banks in re- 
straining the inflationary expansion of 
credit. As much use as possible should 
also be made of fiscal, debt manage- 
ment, and monetary policies. 


“In turn, we should see to it that 
foreign countries make the greatest pos- 
sible use of their own resources so as to 
avoid any unnecessary drain upon our 
domestic economy.” 

T. H. Golightly, president of the 
Chicago District (Group One), Illinois 
Bankers Association, presided at the 
dinner. Mr. Golightly is president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of Chicago 
and The Citizens National Bank of 
Chicago. Robert J. Crossley, vice-presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, and president of Chicago 
Chapter, Robert Morris Associates, 
presided at the afternoon session; and 
Walter B. French, deputy manager of 
the A. B. A., presided at the morning 
session. 

(Excerpts from addresses by Harry 
M. Swanzey, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, Joliet, Illinois, and 
Walter B. Garver, agricultural econo- 
mist of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, appear in “The Country 
Banker ” section. A look into the future 
of real estate lending by Frank J. 
Rathje, president, Chicago City Bank 
and Trust Company, and former presi- 
dent of the A. B. A., is presented in the 
“Building for the Future” section.) 


BANK WOMEN’S FASHION SHOW 
“Fashions at Work” were modeled by 16 bank women at a fashion show and bridge- 
tea staged cooperatively by the women’s committee of New York Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and a Fifth Avenue shop. Ruth Leiman, Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, is women’s committee chairman. Women bankers, 
juniors and executives, learned what to wear on the job to be glamorous, though 
efficient, and previewed leisure clothes for hours of relaxation and glamour items 
for dinner and dancing 
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Second Thoughts on the FPRA Meeting 


N you attend one of the de- 
\ partmental clinics at a con- 
vention of the Financial Public 
Relations Association (it used to be the 
Financial Adyertisers Association), bet- 
ter bring along a thick notebook and 
some sharp pencils. These informal 
shoptalks just pop with things you'll 
want to remember and take home. 
BANKING, which regards note-taking 
materials as standard equipment, 
dropped in at several of the clinics held 
during the association’s recent New 
York convention. The visits yielded so 
bulky a bundle of ideas that we were 
able to get only a few of them into the 
November magazine (e.g., “Bank of 
Tomorrow” and “After Regulation 
W’”’). More follow. 


Direct Mail 


Here’s a subject close to the heart of 
every bank, and the clinic that dissected 
it had an overflow audience. The discus- 
sion brought out these points, among 
others: 

One bank, experimenting with vari- 
ous types of communications to new 
depositors, found that a four-page letter 
listing its services, with a friendly greet- 
ing from the bank on page 1, was most 
effective. Another bank sends personal- 
ized letters to each new depositor the 
day the account is opened—with excel- 
lent results. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that this sort of follow-up can 
cause embarrassment by violating what 
the depositor feels is a confidential 
relationship, and it was suggested that 
the bank talk with the new depositor, 
when he opens his account, asking 
whether mail should be sent to him and 
to what address. 

A number of banks represented at the 
clinic reported that they sent notes to 
depositors on account anniversaries 
such as the fifth, tenth or 25th. One 
institution remembers each anniversary 
this way. 


Several bankers stressed the impor- 
tance of keeping the bank’s mailing list 
up to date; here, indeed, is one of the 
biggest problems of direct mailing. Also, 
it was pointed out that banks were 
remiss in following up contacts thus 
established, and were easily discour- 
aged if substantial results didn’t come 
from the first mailing. Banks likewise 
too frequently fail to include in their 
direct mail a concrete offer, point or 
suggestion to which people can respond. 

One bank sends mailings to one sec- 
tion of the city at a time, for a period of 
say six months, and is thus able to check 
the flow of new business from that area. 
In a variation of the procedure, another 
bank divided its territory according to 
the location of its branches, taking a 
norm for each section. A direct mail 
program was then started in an area and 
changes in volume were recorded against 
the norm, 100. This practice was fol- 
lowed from office to office, enabling the 
This window display is being circulated 
by Essex County (N. J.) Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, among the banks in 
that county. The big hand holds a set of 
A.L.B. textbooks, and the sign behind the 
volumes says that the employees of this 
bank are taking A.I.B. educational courses 

“to serve you better” 


bank to determine the effectiveness of 
its mail advertising. 

In writing letters, several banks re- 
ported excellent results from such gen- 
eral salutations as “Dear Friend,” 
“Dear Depositor,” etc. In fact, con- 
siderable evidence was offered to sup- 
port the statement that a well phrased 
letter in general terms can be as produc- 
tive as a highly personalized message. 

A continuing study of closed accounts 
is conducted by one of the institutions 
at the clinic. At first it sent a letter 
asking why the account had been 
terminated, but this approach didn’t 
work. The bank then listed a number of 
possible reasons, providing boxes which 
could be checked. With this mailing 
went a post-paid return envelope—and 
the response increased 400 percent !"The 
main reason for closing accounts, it 
seems, is inconvenience. The bank’s 
study also reveals that discourtesy 
sends depositors elsewhere. 

There was a considerable difference of 
opinion as to whether banks should pay 
return postage on mail deposits. Some 
said they were glad to provide the serv- 
ice so as to eliminate window work by 
the tellers. Others feel that the provision 
of this facility is in itself sufficient ac- 
commodation to the depositor and that 
he should buy his own postage. 

Checking and savings accounts as 
well as automobile loans are success- 
fully promoted by a bank that has an 
especially aggressive direct mail pro- 
gram. It has had particularly good 
response from special letters, provided 
with coupons, designed to encourage 
accounts for specific purposes—for in-* 
stance, a mailing to teachers at the start 
of vacation periods. The copy is keyed 
to the purpose and returns have been 
good. Mailings to past and present bor- 
rowers have also been productive. The 
coupon on the letter, this bank reports, 
is “exceptionally effective.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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RIGHT! 


NORMAN SAKSVIG demonstrates 
zood posture —foundation of correct 
typing technique. Feet flat and firm, 
one advanced slightly for body 
balance; back well supported, head 
erect, arms and wrists relaxed. Try 
it—and see how much fresher you 
feel at five o'clock! 


WRONG! 


FIVE ERRORS: Feet twisted, back 
and neck tense, eyes on typing line 
instead of on copy, arms and wrists 
high, fingers stiff. Imitate this bad 
posture for a half hour of steady 
typing, then do it right—and see 
for yourself what correct technique 
does for you! 


RIGHT! 


NOTICE ABOVE how Saksvig’s mid- 
die finger reaches easily up to the 
top bank of keys while other fingers 
remain on the guide keys. A finger 
stroke is enough — and far faster 
than strokes employing full. forearm 
or wrist. And—you make fewer 
errors! 


“It’s so much easier and faster 
to do it right,”’ says Noman Saxsvic 


Can You... 


Set both margins in one se 


Insert paper straight, ready to type? 
Return carriage without losing speed? we 


HE answer is “Yes,” if you have a modern 

Smith-Corona Office Typewriter. See 
below for note on the amazing Automatic 
Margin Set—ask any branch office or dealer 
to show you all the features “engineered” 
into these fine machines—to give you greater 
output, to save you time, to lessen fatigue. 


WRONG! 


ARM ACTION — raising hand en- 
tirely from keyboard to strike keys. 
Unnecessary effort—you'll feel it 
back of your shoulder blades at five 
o'clock — and you lose touch with 
your anchor position on the guide 
keys. Most common of faults. Keep 
the hands down! 


NORMAN SAKSVIG 


Former professional typ- 

ing champion, exponent 
of correct technique. Over 
200,000 secretaries and 
typists have witnessed 
his convincing demon- 
strations. 


Equip yourself with this most modern of 
typewriters—follow Saksvig’s tips on how to 
get the most owt of it. Then judge for yourself! 


AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET...A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” 


ONE HAND... 
ONE SECOND! 


We photographed a light on Saks- 


right margin and left margin, then 


SMITH-CORONA 


vig’s finger, and timed him with a__ returns to keyboard. Time. . . one 
stop-watch. second! Figure that saving in a day's 
Hand leaves keyboard, finger sets _ typing! 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 
Bankers voted heavily in favor of 
including rate charts on personal loan 
mail. This practice had proved success- 
ful in all but one instance, the discussion 
disclosed. 


Newspaper Advertising 


A survey made by the Financial 
Public Relations Association showed 
that 35 percent—the largest share of the 
banks’ advertising budget—went for 
newspaper space. 

Several bankers agreed that classified 
advertising was the strongest medium 
for personal loans. 


The position of ads in the paper is 
greatly overrated, some said. The trend 
now seems to be toward spreading ads 
on various pages. 

Except for the required publication 
in the newspapers, only half of the 
banks represented at the meeting print 
their statements in display form. 

Many banks repeat good advertise- 
ments, the theory being that an idea 
that worked once will work a second or 
third time, too. 

It was suggested that banks could get 
greater use from their newspaper adver- 
tising by sending “blown up” reprints 


- to customers. 


FIRE STRIKES 


Customer INSURANCE 
for Banks, too! 


HEN the assets behind a loan are destroyed, regular 
insurance pays off the bank. But what about the 
danger of losing a good customer when income is cut 
off and non-stop expenses force insolvency? * That’s 


where Business Interruption Insurance steps in and 
keeps things going for the borrower ... customer insur- 


ance for the bank. You have a “right to feel secure” 


STRENGTH 


when your loan is backed by 
this extra precaution, especially 


The concensus was that a 10 percent 
readership of a single advertisement was 


good. 
Radio 


Some 2,000 banks are currently using 
radio spot announcements, although 
there is a strong trend toward news 
broadcasts and cooperative programs 
carried by the major chains. (See the 
article by John B. Mack, Jr., elsewhere 
in this issue.) Radio as a medium holds 
fourth place in bank advertising, com- 
ing after newspaper, direct mail and 
poster. 

Several of the bank-sponsored pro- 
grams mentioned at the clinic have been 
previously reported in BANKING. One 
bank, however, told a new and interest- 
ing story. Located between New York 
and Philadelphia, it must compete with 
large stations and therefore has a highly 
localized program featuring a spelling 
bee for school children. To test the 
program’s appeal the bank asked the 
contest judge to rule that a correctly © 
spelled word was wrong. Listeners 
rushed to the telephone to protest; in 
fact, the calls continued until the sta- 
tion had closed. 


€ 
Annual Report Broadcast 


The Buriincton (Vermont) Sav- 
incs Bank believes it is the first bank 
in the country to bring the public into 
its annual meeting by radio. 

When President Levi P. Smith pre- 
sents his 1947 report to the yearly 
session of the bank’s corporators next 
January he will speak into a micro- 
phone that will carry his remarks to the 
radio audience. The same procedure was 
followed last year. 

The 1946 report was preceded by the 
announcer’s description of the gathering 
at the bank. He mentioned the locally 
prominent persons present and em- 
phasized that 1947 marked the begin- 
ning of the bank’s 100th year of service 
to the community. When Mr. Smith 
had finished reading his report the 


PERMANENCE 
STABILITY 


microphone was kept open long enough 
to let the radio audience hear the ap- 
plause, thus giving life to the broadcast. 
Transcriptions were broadcast later at 
hours convenient to listeners who had 
missed the original. 

In his report for 1946 Mr. Smith 
omitted figures and used ratios to de- 
scribe the changes of the past year. This 
procedure was followed on the theory 
that an audience can grasp only the 
most general figures, whereas it is alert 
to a statement of trends. Also, the re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 


so if it’s a Fireman’s Fund policy 
written by the Hometown Agent. 


Fire. #utomobile Warine 


Casually Fidelity » Sure 


Funp Grou 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 
NSURANCE COMPANY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL WESTERN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK +» CHICAGO + BOSTON = ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES 
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In Chicago 


AS YOUR BANK 


You are cordially invited to use The First National 
Bank of Chicago as your correspondent. To serve you, 
and to insure prompt attention in all correspondent 
bank relationships, there is an experienced group of 
officers which devotes its entire time to this work. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman 
James B. Forcan BenTLEY G. McCioup 
Vice-Chairman President 


BANK AND BANKERS DIVISION OFFICERS 


Joun J. ANTON Vice-President 
Tuomas J. Nucent Vice-President 
Haroip W. Lewis Asst. Vice-President 
Me vin H. Asst. Vice-President 
VeRNE L. BARTLING Asst. Vice-President 
Cuarves F. NEWHALL Assistant Cashier 
Epwarp DECKER k Assistant Cashier 
C. Guy WitLarp Assistant Cashier 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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whatever your accounting requirements... 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Div, 
Dept BK, 315 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N Y 


| Yes! I'd like to know how Remington Rand Book- 
| keeping Machines increase accounting efficiency. 
| Send me “Toast of the Business World” 
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Remington Rand 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Management efficiency implies effective savings in your accounting 
department, too. Whether your bottleneck is accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, payrolls, or any other important administrative 
application, Remington Rand bookkeeping machines wili simplify the 


operation and save you time and money. 


Here are a few reasons why. They’re fast! Automatic balances, 
computed and printed, interchangeable registers, complete electrifica- 

tion and simplicity of operation mean quick results with lower admin- 
istrative costs. These bookkeeping machines prepare two, three or 
more related forms in one operation. For smaller companies, one 
machine can produce accounts receivable, and in a moment or two 


be changed to accounts payable, payrolls, or any other record. 


Ask your local Remington Rand representative to show you how 
these machines will materially increase your accounting efficiency. 


Or write for free booklet “Toast of the Business World’’. 


Rewinglon Rand 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 

port had the effect of taking the public 
into the bank’s confidence; it explained 
not only what had been done, but why. 

For the official meeting this non- 
specific report is supplemented and 
made definite by the treasurer’s report 
which comes immediately before it. 
Later, the president’s statement is 
published in the form of a newspaper 
broadside which goes to the depositors. 


Foreign Banking Panel 


Approximately 150 Cook County 
(Illinois) bankers attended a _ recent 
roundtable discussion of current dé- 
velopments in foreign trade financing 
conducted by THe First NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO. 

The meeting, held at the request of 
the correspondent bankers, was ar- 
ranged by the officers of the First Na- 
tional’s foreign banking department. 
The discussions were led by Harry Sal- 
inger and Herbert V. Prochnow, vice- 
presidents; F. B. Tedford, assistant 
vice-president; and R. K. Newhall, C. 
J. Ruethling and Guy Crum, assistant 
cashiers. Topics covered included the 
current situation on foreign exchange, 
buying and selling currencies, problems 
in handling remittances, new restric- 
tions in various countries in connection 
with foreign collections, and letters of 
credit. 


Bank Shows Savings Stamps 


The First NATIONAL Bank of Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, sponsored a lobby 
exhibit demonstrating that “Thrift 
Can Be Enjoyable.” The display con- 
sisted of the savings stamp collection of 
Gilbert L. Peakes of Metuchen, New 

‘ Jersey, a depositor. It was the first time 
the collection had been shown to the 
general public. 

The Peakes collection is highly 
specialized. Interest in it was enhanced 
by the many pages devoted to items 
connected with the stamps—for exam- 
ple, the cards and albums issued by the 
Government for holding the stamps and 
advertising media used in selling them 
to the public were shown. 

Also displayed were privately-printed 
savings stamp albums, produced during 
World War II. Mr. Peakes has a com- 
plete collection of these colorful items. 

Of interest also were Christmas cards 
on savings themes, which came out in 
several sizes and a number of designs. 
Each contained a savings stamp album, 
usually of the caricature type. 

Schools, organizations and the general 
public were invited to see the exhibit 
during banking hours. 
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Highlights IN INSURANCE HISTORY 


FROM AN ANCIENT MYTH 


The Board of Fire Underwriters is an evo- 
lution of the “Salamander Society”, whose 
picturesque title was based on the ancient 
myth that salamanders could live in, or even 
quench, fire. While this famous Board, or- 
ganized in 1819 and given its present title in 
1866, has not discovered a human capacity 
for living in flames, its members have learned, 
among other discoveries and accomplish- 
ments, more about quenching flames than its 
founders could ever have imagined. 


Since their foundation, the National Union 
and Birmingham Companies have had a part 
in the solution of many seemingly unsolv- 
able fire insurance problems. 


National Union 
and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGR = PENNSYLVANIA 
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Chairman F. M. Law 
of the First National 
Bank in Houston re- 
ceives the helicopter 
desposit as Vice-presi- 
dents M. W. Wilkins 
and J. M. Jackson 
stand by 


Investors Mutual, 
Inc. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


E. E. CRABB, President 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


cities help us 
panks immediate © 


| BANK. 


AREA OF ATLANTA) 


FAST: DEPENDABLE - COOPERATIVE 


Roof to Roof Banking 


Whether they come by car or by air, 
customers of the First NATIONAL Banx 
IN Houston, Texas, are virtually as. 
sured of a convenient place to park. 

The bank has a new garage, with a 
capacity of 350 autos inside and a land- 
ing strip and parking space for aircraft 
on the roof. 

Built for the convenience not only of 
customers but of tenants in the bank 
building, the garage is proving highly 
popular. In fact, Francis Marion Law, 
the First National’s chairman, says: 

“We wonder how we ever managed 
without it. Our customers are enthusi- 
astic and about 500 of them are using it 
daily.” 

The landing strip got a workout about 
a month after the garage opened. A 
new Houston department store, Foley’s, 
delivered by helicopter its opening day 
receipts from the roof of its garage to 
the roof of the First National’s, for de- 


posit in the bank. The trip took only a. 


few moments; perhaps it was a preview 
of future banking operations in con- 
gested metropolitan areas. Sidewalks 
and windows in the vicinity of the bank 
garage were crowded with spectators as 
the aircraft delivered its cargo of cash. 


Utility Roundtables 


A series of roundtable meetings at 
which executives of utility operating 
companies will discuss their current 
problems has been inaugurated by 
IrvinG Trust Company of New York 
City. 

The first two-day session brought to- 
gether senior executives of several utili- 
ties for a discussion of relations with 
security holders. Tom P. Walker, Irv- 
ing’s vice-president in charge of the 
bank’s public utilities division, presided. 
Henry Breck, vice-president of Union 
Securities Corporation, talked on the 
investor’s preferences in securities and 
the factors influencing those prefer- 
ences. John F. Childs, assistant secre- 
tary of the bank, led a discussion on 
public utility security analysis. 

Gardner Symonds, president of Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Company of 
Houston, presented his company’s pro- 
gram and plans. Other speakers in- 
cluded: Edmond L. Vogelius and A. 
Herrman, of Moody’s Investor Service; 
Robert Boyd and Vice-president Ben- 
Flemming Sessel of the Irving staff; 
John Haskell, vice-president of the New 
York Stock Exchange; Richard K. 
Paynter, Jr., vice-president and treas- 
urer of New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany; and R. C. Effinger, vice-president 
of the bank. 
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Secretary Snyder speaking at the corre- 

spondents’ conference held by the First 

National Bank in St. Louis. Seated, Walter 
W. Smith, the bank’s president 


Correspondent Conference 


The First NATIONAL BANK IN Sr. 
Louis invited its‘correspondents to a 


for seven years, never missing a day. 
First his comment appeared on the edi- 
torial page; then it was moved to page 1. 

For the past five years or more Mr. 
Kniffen has been doing similar articles 
for distribution to the county press 
through the clearinghouse. He avoids 
controversial subjects such as labor and 
politics, hewing to the line of business 
and banking. 

People from all parts of the county 
tell him that they read his signed 
column regularly and that they look 
forward to it. Some papers used it as a 
regular feature, and as a rule it gets a 
prominent position. All clearinghouse 


banks receive copies of each article on 
the theory that they should know what 
goes out under the association’s spon- 
sorship. Mr. Kniffin receives no com- 
pensatior for his work; he does it as a 
public service. 

“T have had,” he says, “enough fa- 
vorable reaction to come to the con- 
clusion that if only one paper used the 
column, I would still continue the 
work.” 

The articles might be called a popular 
course in contemporary, practical eco- 
nomics. Here’s a sample, taken from a 
recently published column, “A Boom 
Like This”: 


| 


TIME ts money... 


conference in that city early in Novem- | SAVE IT WITH CUMMINS 250 ELECTRIC ENDORSER 


ber. Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder was guest speaker at the dinner 
meeting at which Walter W. Smith, the 
bank’s president, presided. 

Subjects on the agenda included fed- 
eral income taxation, management of a 
bond portfolio with particular reference 
to U. S. governments, foreign banking 
transactions, and personnel problems. 

Each correspondent bank was invited 
tosend two officers, or an officer and a 
director. 


Buffalo School Savings Program 


The opportunites provided by a 
school savings program became avail- 
able to pupils of the Buffalo public and 
parochial schools this Fall, under spon- 
sorship of the BurraLo SAvincs Bank, 
the Erte County SAvincs Bank, and 
the WESTERN SAVINGS BANK. 

“Bank Day” is Tuesday, and the 
banking is dorte simultaneously in each 
school at the beginning of the morning 
session. Deposits are accepted in multi- 
ples of five cents so as to eliminate the 
handling of odd amounts. 


Practical Economics 


Some 50 country newspapers on 
New York’s Long Island receive from 
the Nassau County Clearing House 
Association a weekly commentary on 
timely business, banking and monetary 
topics which is widely and regularly 
read by people who like its simple lan- 
guage and its horse sense. 

The author is William H. Kniffin, 
president of the Bank of Rockville 
Centre Trust Company. He began his 
editorial chores back in the bank holi- 
day when he wrote a daily article on 
current conditions for the local news- 
paper. Mr. Kniffin continued the stint 
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You save all the time you now spend stamping checks if you use Cummins 
250 with your proof listing. One complete operation is eliminated. 

You save time using Cummins 250 when checks are endorsed in a separate 
operation, because endorsing is quicker than ever before. Endorsing time 
is reduced to a minimum; checks are endorsed as fast as you can feed them 


into the machine. 


You save time daily with Cummins 250 because accuracy is automatic. 
The machine never misses . . . never skips. Impressions are always clear 
and sharp. Endorsements are always complete, legible, uniform. You com- 
pletely eliminate the time and expense ordinarily wasted on checks re- 


turned marked “No Endorsement’. 


e SIMPLE AND EASY to operate; requires no specially trained help. 
e QUIET — All noise of stamping eliminated. 

¢ WHEEL-TYPE DATE UNIT — No type to set. 

e LUBRICATED FOR LIFE — Requires no Special attention. 


The worthwhile facts concerning Cummins 250 are yours for the asking. 
Fill in the coupon below and: return it TODAY. 


Pioneer manufac- 
turers of Check En- 
dorsers, Signers, 
Receipters and Perfor- 
ators. “Safeguarding 
your transactions.” 


Nome 


City 


CUMMINGS BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
Formerly CUMMINS PERFORATOR 
4752 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Iilinois 


Please send me 
Endorser. 


complete information about Cummins 250 


Title_ 


Zone___._ State. 
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This spectacular boom is not on the 
surface. It does not show itself on the 
surface as did the Florida boom of some 
20 years ago. It is not apparent as was 
the stock market boom of the 1929 
era. You cannot see it and you cannot 
feel it. It is economic and it is statistical 
—but it is here just the same. We are 
certainly in an era of high wages— 
higher than we have ever known. . . 
To work seven hours a day and five 
days a week for upwards of $20 a day_ 
should be Utopia. And it is. But if the 
$20 buys no more beefsteak and no 
more shoes for the baby than a few 
years ago, there is not much difference 
from the time when men earned only 
about half as much and yet could buy 


as much meat and as many shoes. . . . 

All you have to do to prove the case 
in respect to prices of goods is to go 
shopping; and to prove the case in re- 
spect to the cost of a home, just take a 
ride around Nassau County and see 


what you are offered for $10,000 and’ 


compare it with what you got when you 
bought the house you live in. That will 
be your lesson in economics for that one 
day, and you will not forget it. Yes, this 
is an “amazing boom”—amazing be- 
cause it is subtle and deceiving. Look 
out when it busts—it will be an amaz- 
ing bust! 


Cops Robbers 


“March of Time’s”’ recent release, 


ST. LOUIS 
... Lhe “Central City” 


For ninety years, in the strategic, central 
location of St. Louis, Mercantile-Commerce 
has played a major part in the economic 
and financial development of this city and 
the surrounding trade territory. 


Today, in the gateway city to the great 
Southwest, this bank is known throughout 
America for its facilities, experience and 
services to banks and bankers, business 
firms and individuals. Why not investigate 
all the advantages of an account with 
Mercantile-Commerce in this important 

“central city”? 


Scene from “T Men in Action”—Secret 
Service agent and a suspected forger 


“T Men in Action,” dramatizes the 
work of the six enforcement agencies 
that operate under Treasury Depart- 
ment jurisdiction. The work of the 


Secret Service, Customs. Service, 


reau of Narcotics, Intelligence Unit, 
Alcohol Tax Unit, and the Coast Guard 
is brought into the film. 

The biggest job of the Secret Service 
today, says the script, centers around 
the wholesale theft of veterans’ checks 
and other government payments. 


News About Banks 


A special four-page insert in the local 
newspaper helped mark the recent move 
of Crt1zENs NATIONAL BANK of Wau- 
kegan, Illinois, into new quarters. The 
opening was further featured by an 
open house celebration. The newspaper 
display included pictures and bio- 
graphical sketches of the officers and 
stories on the bank’s services. William 
F. O’Meara is president. 


The NaTIONAL City BANK OF NEW 
York has opened a branch at Clark 
Field, the Philippines, for the accommo- 
dation of the United States Army 
forces stationed at the field. 


The WESTERN SAVING FunD SOCIETY 
of Philadelphia is ‘sponsoring a five- 
minute weather broadcast, heard five 
days a week. The report, tied up in a 
package with current and coming events 
affected by meteorological conditions, 
is bracketed with brief commercials. 


The SourH NATIONAL BANK 
in St. Louis celebrated its 40th birthday 
at a recent dinner attended by directors, 
officers and staff, and their wives and 
husbands. Erne, the bank’s 
president, who has been with the in- 
stitution since it was founded, received 
a watch from his colleagues on the 
staff. Dr. A. L. Herren, only sur- 
viving member of the original board of 
directors, was a guest of honor. 
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Savings Bonds 


Net Sales Up | 


sales of E, F and G Savings 

Bonds over redemptions amounted | 
to $1,755,797,000 in the first nine 
months of 1947 compared with $1,142,- | 
350,000 in the same period of 1946, 
reports Morris M. Towensend, director 
of the Banking and Investments sec- 
tion of the Treasury’s Savings Bond 
Division. 

For E Bonds alone there was a net 
gain of $176,943,000 in the period 
compared with a net loss of $808,311,- 
000 in the first nine months of 1946. 

E, F and G Bond sales in the 1947 
interval totaled $5,307,488,000 against 
redemptions of $3,551,691,000. E Bond 
sales were $3,191,930,000, and redemp- 
tions $3,014,987,000. J 

H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., chair- 
man of the Committee on Treasury 
Savings Bonds of the American Bankers 
Association, and president of the Na- 
tional Rockland Bank, Boston, pointed 
out that one of the ways for the Treas- 
ury to cut down the inflationary threat 
of large bank deposits was for the 
Treasury to raise funds through the 
sale of Savings Bonds to individuals 
and to use the proceeds to retire 
commercial bank-held debt. This, he 
said, “will automatically reduce bank 
deposits in the process.” 


Tear the bankers are serious in en- 
deavoring to cut down the amount of 
bank-held debt,” he continued, ‘“‘is 
revealed in the wholehearted energy 
with which they are promoting the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. The immediate 
effect of this is to reduce the volume of 
securities available for banks and to 
decrease deposits, thus apparently con- 
flicting with the best interest of the 
banks. However, there is vision and 
long-headed intelligence in this pro- 
gram, a quality of banking statesman- 
ship which recognizes a sound public 
interest no less than long term banking 
welfare. 

“Good management of the national 
debt means a great deal more than just 
mechanical or market management of 
it. The market aspects are certainly 
important, but proper placement is 
momentous. Because the national debt 
that is held by the banks has a yery 
direct. and important effect on the 
money supply, the whole economic and 
business health of the nation is, to 
some extent, influenced by the position 
of banks as holders of this debt.” 


December 1947 


CITIZENS 


PASTONAL 


SWINGS | 


ANA 


fot 105 ANGELES | 


Surveys among the armed forces 
who trained here or embarked 
from here showed that 50% in- 
tended to return to live. Expan- 
sion of industry is keeping pace 
with the population providing 
the necessary jobs. 


Our correspondent bank service 
will enable you to better serve 
your customers in the West. 


ESTABLISHED 1890 LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Alison 
COUPON 
COMPANY 


NOTHING LIKE IT 


For simplicity, effectiveness and economy in handling Time Sales 
Accounts, nothing equals the Payment Coupon Book. It combines 
all notification work, all posting forms and all receipts in one 
simple booklet that requires only a minute or two to prepare. 


Until you learn all about this modern method, you will never 
enjoy freedom from detail and unnecessary expenses. 


1 Somples Write 


t Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Manufacturers 
Trust Company 


Banks throughout the United States are using the facilities of 
our Investment Analysis Division. We will gladly prepare 
a review of your bond portfolio in relation to your overall 
banking position. Inquiries are invited. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Read how one bank gets 
more trust business 


(from a Purse customer) 


"Recently we have been 
nemed in et leest two 
instruments as e direct 
result of Purse adverti- 


sing program. 


"Seven other nominations have 


been made, undoubtedly the 


result of direct mailing. 


"I estimate that between 4 
end 5 million of potentiel oes 


trust business is in our will ——— 


files which was not there be- SE 


fore we started your progrém.” 


Many trust officers attribute much of the con- 
tinuing success of their trust departments to 
trust promotion programs planned by Purse. 


Ask for a demonstration of a program planned 
to meet your requirements. We will submit it 
by mail if you prefer. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


TENNESSEE 


The Tomb at Ft. Knox 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


an all-round increase of-gold parities by all important coun- 
tries. Such a measure is provided for in the Bretton Woods 
Agreement. Member countries of the International Mone- 
tary Fund could decide on a uniform increase in the price of 
gold in terms of their respective currencies; and countries 
which are not yet members could easily be induced to act 
in sympathy. It is probably some such coordinated action 
that most of those who are canvassing the possibility of a 
higher dollar price of gold have in mind. 

Although such a uniform devaluation of currencies would 
not contribute towards the readjustment of the disequilib- 
rium between prices in the United States and elsewhere, and 
would not check the rising trend of world prices caused by 
the rise of American prices, it would nevertheless contribute 
towards relieving the situation. Insofar as the reserves of 
deficit countries consist of gold and not of dollars, they 
would be sold for more dollars in the same way as if the 
United States devalued the dollar unilaterally. Nor would 
this be the only way in which an all-round increase of the 
price of gold would tend to increase the world’s capacity to 
pay for American goods. A higher price of gold in the gold- 
producing countries would increase profit on gold mining, 
and would tend to increase the output. Not only would 
gold producers get more dollars for their gold; they would be 
able to sell to the United States more gold at the higher price. 


A Very Faint Possibility 

Even so, it would be idle to expect that an all-round in- 
crease of the price of gold would be decided upon in the near 
future. Such a decision depends almost entirely on the United 
States. And in existing conditions it seems inconceivable 
that Congress would approve it, even in the unlikely event 
of the Administration deciding in its favor. So long as the 
present inflationary trend in the United States continues, 
the adoption of any such “soft money” measure, which 
would tend to perpetuate the high prices, if not raise them 
even higher, is most unlikely. One of the basic facts of the 
situation is that the “hard money” school has been gaining 
ground in the United States during the last year or so, and 
the chances are that it will continue to gain ground, es- 
pecially in case of a Republican victory. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of a later decision in favor of 
an all-round devaluation should not be ruled out altogether. 
If and when the tide of business in the United States should 
turn, and deflation and depression should set in, the increase 
in the price of gold in all currencies would be one of the ob- 
vious remedies. It must be borne in mind that the increase in 
the value of gold in terms of the current monetary units is 
in accordance with the historical trend that has been in 
operation ever since gold became monetary metal many 
centuries ago. Sooner or later a situation might easily arise in 
which an increase in the volume of international purchasing 
power comes to be considered necessary. But as things are at 
present, an application of the provision of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement for a uniform rise in the price of gold need not be 
anticipated for some time. 

Nor is a unilateral increase in the price of gold in terms of 
the South African pound, or in terms of both South African 
and British pounds, likely. The output of Cape gold mines 
would have to be much 1s satisfactory than it is at present 
before the Government of the Union of South Africa would 
decide on a unilateral devaluation of its currency. Long 
before deciding on such an action it would try to increase 
the output by reducing taxation. As for a unilateral devalua- 
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tion of the pound sterling, those who advocate it as a solu- 
tion of Britain’s present balance of payment difficulties 
appear to be thinking in terms of conditions prevailing be- 
tween the two wars, when competitive currency depreciation 
was fashionable, and when the gold value of sterling was 
yndoubtedly too high between 1925 and 1931. In present 
conditions an increase in the sterling price of gold would be 
worse than useless. 


The Prophecies Went Wrong 


One thing is certain. The prophecies of monetary reform- 
es in the Twenties and Thirties, that sooner or later’ the 
value of gold would be reduced to that of scrap iron, are now 
even further from realities than they were at the time when 
they were made. Admittedly, in existing conditions of one- 
sided trade trend an international gold standard could not 
be made to work. Moreover, the influence of the Keynesian 
school favoring an internationally managed inconvertible 
paper currency has to a large extent survived its originator. 
Even so, the United States, in remaining practically the only 
country on a gold standard, runs no risk of being loaded 
eventually with a vast quantity of worthless metal. The 
insatiable hoarding demand for gold—especially in the East 
—provides in itself an adequate safeguard against the possi- 
bility that gold might share the fate of silver. While most 
countries—including Britain—would be reluctant to tie 
again their monetary systems as closely to gold as they did 
in the past, they will always be willing and eager to accept 
gold as an international means of payments. The “unspenda- 
ble” gold hoard in Fort Knox may be considered, therefore, 
asa safe investment, even if it bears no dividend. The future 
of gold as a monetary metal may be regarded as fully assured. 


Advise Young Men To Buy? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


not look too favorable in comparison with the present. It 
appears that this is a good time to caution young people 
planning to buy a farm to keep their names off notes and 
mortgages, unless they know they have the ability to farm 
profitably and will be able to meet their obligations in time 
of lower prices and adverse conditions. Too few people real- 
ize that it takes the better part of a lifetime to pay for an 
average farm under average conditions, and that a poor buy 
may be costly for every year of ownership. 


The Best Service Bankers Can Render 


Bankers cannot advise, as specifically as they would like, 
every young man who comes into the bank with the urge to 
buy a farm. However, bankers in rural communities can 
restrain these young men, and can cultivate them and do 
much to guide them along the prudent path. Bankers can 
warn them against being hasty and can advise them to be 
on the alert for farming situations having: reasonable likeli- 
hood of success. They can point out to them that it is better 
to exercise a little caution than to have a great regret; that 
credit is a double-edged tool that can cut both ways. If 
properly used, credit benefits the lender and borrower; im- 
properly used, it can be disastrous to both. In many cases 
the best service the banker can render to these young men 
is to point out to them the futility of buying an abandoned 
farm, or one that will not produce a profitable income over 
a long period of years, and keep them from making obliga- 
tions that they will be unable to meet in the future. 


“Attract customers with this home display 


ABA’S REAL ESTATE FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
HELPED TO DEVELOP IT—AND IT’S YOURS FREE OF COST 


orE than 200 banks throughout the 
M country have already used the American 
Home Diorama to promote home planning 
and saving-now. Other banks are signing up— 
keeping the forty display units constantly 
circulating from city to city. 

Designed in cooperation with the Real 
Estate Finance Dept. of the American Bankers’ 
Association, the Diorama is available to any 
bank —free of charge—for aone-month period 
as a service of The American Home Magazine. 
The unit is convenient in size (53" x 27" x 15") 
for display in a window or on a small table 
in your lobby. And it’s shipped to you com- 
plete in one piece. Your only expense is to 
express the Diorama to the next bank after 
using it. 


Write today and let us know when you would like to 
exhibit the Diorama. 
If possible, give an 
alternate month. Ad- 
dress: The American 
Home Magazine, Bank 
Educational Dept., 
444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


START YOUR HOME OF TOMORROW. 0247’ 


oe 


12 ituminated Kodachromes of home interiors 
and exteriors ore featured in this dramatic display. 
The Diorama also outlines the essential steps in 
home planning. 
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HOTELS of TOMORROW 


‘IN THESE 
CONVENIENT CITIES 


ALABAMA 
Hotel Admiral Semmes. 
Hotel Thomas Jefferson 
Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hotel Washington Washington 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 
New Orleans 


Mobile 


Jung Hotel 
Hotel DeSoto 
MISSISSIPPI 

Hotel Lamar 
NEBRASKA 

Hotel Paxton 

NEW MEXICO 
Hotel Clovis 

OKLAHOMA 
Hotel Aldridge 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hotel Wade Hampton. . . Columbia 
TEXAS 


Galveston 
Galveston 
Galveston 
Coronado Courts Galveston 
Jack Tar Court Hotel. . . . Galveston 
Miramar Court. . . Galveston 
Hotel Cavalier. . 
Hotel Plaza 


Hotel Menger 
Angeles Courts 


VIRGINIA 


Hotel Mountain Lake 
Mountain Lake 


HOTELS 


The First Week 
After W Expired 


A TELEGRAPHIC poll of American 
banks one week after the expira- 
tion of Regulation W showed that all 
types of lenders in the consumer instal- 


| 


ment credit field were holding a con- | 


| servative line. The survey by the | 


Consumer Credit Committee of the | 


American Bankers Association was 
made by representative banks in their 
own territories and covered all classes 
of consumer credit lenders including 
banks, finance companies, and mer- 
chants. 

In the New England states, a check 


showed strict adherence to terms ap- | 


proximating those suggested by the 


A.B.A. Committee. The term situation 
was reported as normal and conserva- | 


tive, with all lenders requiring a down 


payment of 3314 percent on new cars | 
and the volume of used car financing | 


small. 


In the Middle Atlantic states, the | 
same situation prevails, and the expira- | 


tion of Regulation W has brought about 
no disturbance in the consumer credit 
situation. 


In the South Atlantic states, banks | 
report that all bankers and merchants | 


are adhering to sound credit. 


In the South Central states, the lift- | 
| ing of credit controls has had no ill 


effect. 


In the Middle West, banks report | 


| there has been no appreciable length- 
| ening of terms. Department stores and 
| mail-order houses are generally adver- 


tising 10 percent down payment and 18 
months to pay on the balance. 
In the Southwest, new automobiles 


are being financed on down payments of | 


334% percent and 24 months. 


In the Mountain States, most lenders | 
are requiring ore-third down payment | 
on new cars with 24 months on the | 


balance. Home appliances are being 


sold on the basis of 20 percent down | 
with a maximum of 24 months. All | 
lenders are opposed to reducing down | 


payments or extending terms. 
In the Pacific states, banks are re- 


| porting terms of from 25 to 33) per- 


cent down on new cars and 24 months. 

The general trend reported by banks 
in all parts of the nation is that all 
classes of consumer instalment lenders 
are adhering to a conservative policy, 


| and the consensus is that “grantors of 
credit do not need federal regulations | 


as a substitute for their business ex- 
perience and their common sense.” 


IN SEATTLE 
IT’S PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


[ ntimate knowledge 
of business and prod- 
ucts of the fast grow- 
ing Pacific Northwest 
enables us to serve 
efficiently our corre- 
spondents. Inquiries 
are invited. 


THE PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF SEATTLE 


“The Bank of Business’ 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


past 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING? 


BANKING 
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Second at /¥ Seattle 
A Hotel Stephen F. Austin. . . . . Austin Marion } 11 
Hotel Edson. ..........Beaumont 
Hotel Brownwood. . . . . Brownwood 
7 Hotel Cortez............El Paso 
N Hotel Falls...............Marlin R 
Hotel Cactus.........San Angelo 143 
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The 
Belleview-Biltmore 


BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 


Foe the perfect 
Winter 


The Belleview-Biltmore Hotel 
provides incomparable facilities 
for recreation and relaxation in 
Sunny Florida. Its luxurious ap- 
pointments, unexcelled service and 
cuisine meet the exacting demands 
of the discriminating vacationist 
accustomed to gracious living and 
congenial social environment. 


18 hole championship golf course at 
the hotel. Charter ing cruisers 
from the hotel docks; fresh water 
swimming pool; surf bathing; tennis, 
riding horses and other sports and 
amusements. Dancing nightly in the 
hotel's Starlight Room. 


American Plan Selected Clientele 


Season from January 10th through 
early April. 


Early reservations advised to 
insure choice accommodations. 


Ilastrated brochure on request, address: 


The Belleview-Biltmore 


Executive Offices: 
412 Ford Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
Telephones: Cadillac 9193-4 


After December 15th, address 


THE BELLEVIEW-BILTMORE 
BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 


Know Today’s Coin Values 
“GUIDEBOOK OF U. S. COINS” 

fully illustrated. (Size x 7% in.) Cloth 

- ped board cover. Price, $1.50, Post- 


Do Your Directors Read BANKING’S 
Newsletter? 

A staff of experts weighs factors in the national 

economic picture and the results are presented 

monthly in Banxino’s Newsletter. 

Proposed legislation affecting banking; for- 
eign aid; domestic issues, such as prices and 
heusing; instalment lending, real estate and 
mortgage finance; Treasury financing—all 
these and more are examined for a monthly 
summary of current and future trends. 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


will be not merely to rewrite the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code but to afford some 
actual tax relief for business. 

A third class of pending tax proposal 
is that sponsored by A. Lee M. Wiggins, 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury and 
former president of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Mr. Wiggins also is 
aiming at over-all revision and reconcili- 
ation of the Revenue Code. His pro- 
gram, however, does not involve sub- 
stantial tax reduction in the net. It does 
not conflict with the Truman Adminis- 
tration’s goal of avoiding a tax cut. Mr. 
Wiggins has been personally supervis- 
ing the thorough series of Treasury tax 
studies. 

A final tax program must be kept in 
the background. That is the left-wing 
approach of granting large reductions in 
the lower brackets, smaller cuts in the 
middle brackets, and virtually none in 
the upper brackets. The Administration 
would prefer, if there is to be a cut, that 
it be made mainly in the lower brackets. 
The Harriman Committee’s 
Contribution 

Due to the participation of the com- 
mittee of outstanding civilians, includ- 
ing W. Randolph Burgess of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, in 
framing the Harriman report on the 
Marshall Plan, that plan was given a 
definite, careful, realistic approach. The 
Harriman report cautioned against bil- 
lions for currency stabilization and bil- 
lions for foreign eapital accumulation 
at a rate which would threaten further 
inflation in the recipient countries, and 
urged a careful weighing of require- 
ments so that U. S. shipments and out- 
lays can be readjusted realistically to 


“Production is up . .. no labor troubles 


. no business worries . . . that’s what’s 


CONSOLIDATED NEWS FEATURES 


If paper is to be as useful and valuable as 
it can be in modern business, it should be 
made of new cotton fibers. These long, tough 
fibers lend strength to paper and give it 
wearing qualities obtainable in no other way. 
That’s why all PARSONS papers are new 
cotton fiber papers. 


Cotton fiber record keeping papers — ledgers 
and bristols — with their brisk, clean, hard, 
smooth finishes are easier to work with and 
last far longer. Their superior writing and 
erasing qualities, their additional strength, 
durability and permanence more than make 
up for the additional cost of a fraction of a 
cent a piece. 

Wherever records on cards or sheets take a 
beating from use by hand or machine, you'll 
find cotton fiber paper. Even for records that 
are consulted or posted infrequently, it pays 
to use these strong, firm permanent papers. 


Here are PARSONS record papers and cards 


Scotch Linen natee. made in white, buff and blue 
entirely of the t cotton and linen fibers. 

Parsons Linen Ledger, 100% cotton fibers in white 
and buff. 

Parsons Index Bristol, 100% cotton fibers in white 
and five colors. 

Defendum Ledger, 75% cotton fibers in white and 
three colors. 

Mercantile Record, 75% cotton fibers in white, 
buff and blue. 

Mechano Form Ledger, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and six colors. 

Mechano Form Index, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and six colors. 

Durable Ledger, 50% cotton fibers, in white and buff. 

Came Laten, 25% cotton fibers, in white and six 
colors, 


So for all your records, get the paper de- 
signed and engineered for modern business, 
PARSONS cotton fiber paper. 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
© rc, 1947 
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Where 
Other 
Banks 
Bank! 


Since 1883 


“AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 9 MILLION DOLLARS 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


WALLETS and 
ENVELOPES 


Safeguard 
Registered Deposit Receipts for 
Burroughs Commercial Teller’'s 


Machines 


For Banks equipped with Burroughs 
Commercial Teller’s Machines, William 
Exline Inc. has available an extensive 
line of high quality wallets and en- 
velopes for keeping registered deposit 
receipts. Provide your customers 
with the best. We invite your inquiry 
for samples and further information: 


Manufacturers of 


e Savings Passbooks 

e Commercial Passbooks 

e Pocket Check Cases 

Personalized Check Cases e Bill Straps 

e Passbook Envelopes e Coin Wrappers 

e Machine Posting Passbooks e Pen Ruled Forms 
e Deposit Receipt Envelopes and Wallets 


William 
IOXLINE Tuc. 


1274 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


e Loan Passbooks 
e Deposit Slips 
e Statement Sheets 


the possibilities for concrete achieve- 
ment. 

Thus the Harriman committee joined 
with the Congressional special foreign 
aid committee in sponsoring a more 
restricted program than was first dis- 
cussed after the Paris committee issued 
its report. Both groups strongly favored 
foreign aid within the scope outlined. 
Foreign aid is a principal factor which 
will determine the fiscal picture, not 
only for the current year but for the 
next three or four years. It will affect 
the prospect for tax reduction and the 
extent of it. It will bear upon the vol- 
ume of government securities available 
to the banks because of its influence on 
the over-all fiscal picture. 

Next year’s election battle is likely to 
be strenuous. It is anticipated that the 
Congress will get away early to be in 
the field preparing for this campaign. 
Hence, the session should end early in 
the Summer. To the extent that foreign 
aid and tax reduction absorb the pri- 
mary interest of the next session of Con- 
gress, purely banking legislation is likely 
to get indifferent treatment. It will be 
taken up when such issues as taxation, 
price control, reduction of government 
expenditures and foreign aid are not 
running along the main track. 


RFC and Other Issues 


There will be little direct banking 
legislation on the docket, other than 
what if anything actually is done toward 
inflation control. One of the biggest 
banking questions is whether the life of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion shall again be extended. Last year 
Congress continued the RFC, with 
abridged powers, until June 30, 1948. 

This is one of the issues which prob- 
ably will coast along well into the 
Spring before it is decided. Congress 
also has before it a bill to authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to have more 
control over bank holding companies. 
The FDIC assessment for deposit insur- 
ance is effectually frozen until 1950, by 
which time the agency may complete 
the return of its initial government capi- 
tal. Then a fresh look will be taken at 
the assessment rate question—by the 
Congress to be elected next November. 


| Banker Helping Treasury 


A.B.A. visitors at the Treasury in 
Washington may notice as they go 
down the hall leading from the Secre- 
tary’s office a modest sign disclosing 
that room 3414 is the place where an 
old friend hangs his hat a good deal of 


the time nowadays. Harold V. Amberg, ° 


vice-president and general counsel of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 


and for several years a member of the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on Special Activi- 
ties, is back in the capital as one of the 
three tax consultants appointed by Sec- 
retary Snyder in September to assist the 
Treasury in carrying on its program of 
analysis and study of the federal tax 
system in all its ramifications. The other 
two consultants appointed at the same 
time are Professor William C. Warren 
of the Columbia University Law School 
and Dr. Carl Shoup of Columbia’s 
School of Business. 

Mr. Amberg, whom we visited in his 
office across the street from the White 
House, is not a stranger to Washington. 
Before the first world war he worked for 
the Federal Trade Commission and in 
the office of the chairman of the U. S. 
Shipping Board. In 1919 he attended 
the Paris Peace Conference as a ship- 
ping expert. Mr. Amberg has been with 
The First National since 1922, and its 
general counsel since 1927. He has been 
active not only on various committees 
of the A.B.A., including at different 
times the Bankruptcy Committee and 
the Resolutions Committee, but also on 
several committees of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, which he 
joined in 1934. Mr. Amberg has been 
chairman of that association’s Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation almost 
perennially, and has recently been made 
a trustee of its research group. 

In 1940-41 Mr. Amberg served as 
president of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. During the latter part of 
World War IT he served in Washington 
as consultant of the Army-Navy Li- 
quidation Commission, which turned 
out to be no easy job. 


“Did you say margins should be increased? 
Now really, Mr. Perkins, with paper still 
scarce and everything?” 


‘BANKING 
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97. Banks Use Co-op Radio Programs 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


Davis, while an Akron, Ohio, bank would pay approximately 
$54. 

The usual practice is to allow local sponsors to take daily 
features once a week, or as many times as wanted, with other 
sponsors taking the remaining days. 

National nature of program and national reputation of 
talent, such as H. V. Kaltenborn, Elmer Davis, Bill Henry 
or Kate Smith, give the broadcast high recognition and re- 
membrance values. The bank sponsor gets the advantages 
of national publicity and advertising of the show and its 
talent. Every network provides high-quality promotional 
material in the form of newspaper mats, releases, photos, 
posters, 24-sheet outdoor signs, folders and other items to 
help local sponsors with a promotional tie-in. The big-name 
nature of the program gives the bank an effective peg on 
which to hang local publicity. 

A bank can “select” its audience by using the type of 
co-op program with the desired audience appeal. Nancy 
Craig reaches out to the women, Dick Tracy to children, 
Winner Take All and Believe It or Not to the family group, 
while the Inside of Sports would have largely a male audi- 
ence. 

Finally, the audience is ready made, although local promo- 
tion is always of added value. The Bill Henry program, for 
example, had a recent Hooper Rating of 14.8 (an excellent 
rating), a percentage that can be applied to your local radio 
audience with reasonable assurance that approximately that 
number of people will be tuned to your broadcast of the 
Henry program. 


How a Co-Op Program Works 


Take the Fulton Lewis, Jr., broadcasts, for example. They 
originate over Mutual’s Washington, D. C., station, WOL, 
Monday through Friday, at 7 P.M. From there the program 
is “piped” to about 370 of the Mutual network’s 464 sta- 
tions, of which 288 have local sponsors and 110 use the 
program as a sustaining feature. 

The Mutual network head office places in the hands of 
each local station a carefully detailed program format, or cue 
sheet, which tells exactly how and when the local sponsor is 
to have openings for his commercial. 

The usual format of a 15-minute cooperative program 
allows for the reading of a local commercial at the beginning, 
middle and end of the broadcast, as follows: 


Opening commercial 
Middle commercial 
Closing commercial................ 


In the Fulton Lewis, Jr., example mentioned, there are 
actually at present 232 different local sponsors, some using 
more than one station. As pointed out, 26 of these sponsors 
are banks. Each of these banks has the exclusive opportunity 
to deliver two and a half minutes of announcements to the 
Lewis audience in its local station area. For that privilege it 
pays the local station’s Class A 15-minute rate, plus 40 per- 
cent of that amount for the services of Mr. Lewis. 

An interesting practice has developed in the cooperative 
broadcasting field. The featured performer on the program 
makes a special recording of a message in which the local 
sponsor’s name is actually mentioned, and this is used by 
the local station as part of the show. For example, Bill Cullen 
on Winner Take All will make a brief recording for the local 
sponsor to introduce the show (incidentally, Bill Cullen did 
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“I can’t help won- 
dering what effect, 
if any, Petrillo will 
have on this place.” 


the announcing in the recent A.B.A. series of 30 transcribed 
programs on loans), as will Fulton Lewis, Jr., Abbott and 
Costello, and others. Bill Henry has an interesting variation. 
He will make a four-second recording to use in introducing 
the closing commercial, such as: “And now for a word from 
the Citizens Bank. *. . .” This provides a smooth lead-in to 
the closing announcement. 

Five minute programs usually provide for an opening and 
closing local commercial, totalling about 50 to 55 seconds, 
while half-hour and hour shows provide additional oppor- 
tunity for the local announcements to be read. 

Most programs are broadcast from all participating sta- 
tions simultaneously, although some are recorded for later 
broadcast. Red Barber, for example, may be broadcast 
within eight hours of the original live presentation at 6:30 
EST. Here is a typical 15-minute format: 


WALTER KIERNAN, ABC, MON.~FRI. 
2:00-2:15 P.M. EST 


2:00:00 “Good afternoon. This is Walter Kiernan. 


to KIERNAN: I'll be with you in a minute with the news.” 
2:00:05 
2:00:05 LOCAL Gives one-minute local commercial for bank 
to sponsor. 
2:01:05 


2:01:05 Presents news. Ends with “Now your 
announcer will be with you for a min- 


wa...” 


Gives one-minute middle commercial for 
local bank. 


to 
2:06:45 
2:06:45 


to ANNOUNCER: 
2:07:45 
2:07:45 

to KIERNAN: 
2:13:30 
2:13:30 


Presents news. Ends with: “This is Walter 
Kiernan, and here is your announcer.” 


LOCAL 
ANNOUNCER: 


Gives closing one-minute commercial for 
local bank sponsor. Signs off without return- 
ing to network saying . . . “this program 
came to you through the American Broad- 
casting Company.” 


to 
2:14:30 


Arrangements are carefully made so the program will pass 
smoothly back and forth from the originating studio to the 
local station, giving the illusion to the listener of a continuous 
presentation. 
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A Seminar for Correspondents 


— years have witnessed quite 
a marked development in the 
practice of city banks of getting cor- 
respondent groups together for practical 
discussions and neighborly good fellow- 
ship. By their very nature these con- 
ferences stay close to the bread-and- 
butter problems of management. They 
also furnish an impressive demonstra- 
tion of the vitality of the correspondent 
system. 

One outstandingly successful meet- 
ing of this kind just took place in 
Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts was host 
for the fourth consecutive year to cor- 
respondent bankers from the general 
area around Philadelphia. If the 375 
attending bankers took home and use 
even a small fraction of what they re- 
ceived in the way of information, they 
-will have spent a highly profitable day. 
Wm. F. Kriebel, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Company, 
had charge of the program. 


All in One Day 


The 11 A.M. starting time permitted 
many bankers to make the trip to 
Philadelphia by automobile that same 
morning and, with a 6 P.M. dinner, the 
guests could get back home that night. 

William Fulton Kurtz, president of 
the Pennsylvania Company, discussed 
problems connected with rising bank 
costs. He said that if the high volume 
of business, together with increasing 
costs, is taken into account banks will 
be found to face a problem of a high 
break-even point similar to that of in- 
dustry today. He pointed out that the 
upward trend in bank earnings which 
was so evident in 1946 ended in 1947, 
particularly in the large eastern centers. 

It was his belief that if the Govern- 
ment continues its policy of large scale 
refunding into short term issues the 
banks will face a serious earnings prob- 
lem inasmuch as 75 percent of the gov- 
ernment bonds now in banks are due in 
five years. He said that a common 
error was to blame the government for 
low rates, whereas a very important 
cause was the abnormally low rates 
permitted on commercial borrowing. 
He was quite frank in his criticism of 
the practice of making loans at 1 and 
1}% percent. He pointed out that after 
taxes a 1 percent rate is equivalent to 
about % of 1 percent. 

He reached three main conclusions: 
(1) that banks must make a determined 
effort to control expenses; (2) loan rates 
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Some of the 375 
bankers from the 
Philadelphia region 
who attended the 
one-day meeting 
described here 


must be increased; and (3) the general 
level of service charges must be raised 
in order to eliminate losses on unprofit- 
able accounts. 

William F. Kelly, vice-president, 
spoke on the effgct of the discontinu- 


- ance of Regulation W upon consumer 


credit controls and down payments. 
He said that banks did not take the 
position that control of consumer credit 
was unnecessary but that the banks 
themselves should exercise these con- 
trols rather than have them imposed by 
the Government. He cited the instal- 
ment loan terms suggested by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association for the guid- 
ance of banks in the absence of Regula- 
tion W and said that the majority of 
banks seemed to be operating in con- 
formity with these terms. 


The afternoon session was devoted 
largely to a panel discussion, presided 
over by Vice-president Frank G. Sayre, 
concerning the new community prop- 
erty law of Pennsylvania from the 
viewpoints of the banking department, 
the trust department, life insurance, 
taxes and legal problems in general. 
Public Opinion Indication 

James M. Wallace, vice-president of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, summarized the 
poll recently completed by Opinion 
Research Corporation for the Reserve 
City Bankers Association. He said the 
results indicated that, while the banks 
seemed to enjoy a good amount of 
public esteem, the free enterprise sys- 
tem could stand a lot of selling among 
the general public. 


By the Way— 


In order for a person to mind his own 
business he must have a mind and he 
must have business. 


The doctor who said father should make 
a pal of his boy should have told father to 
wait until the boy finishes quadratic al- 
gebraic equations and third year Latin. 


Persons who paint Russia in such 
wonderful colors never stay there to 
enjoy the view. 


Without pedestrians, aviation can never 
become as thrilling as motoring. 


The nearest thing America has to a 
bull ring is the one into which our Presi- 


dential candidates are denying they 
have thrown their hats. 


The trouble with Hollywood marriages 
is that the time is too short between court- 
ship and court. 


As the cynical old married man said 
to the newly wed husband, “Cheer up, 
the first hundred biscuits are the hard- 
est.” 


The greatest figures in the world today 
have dollar signs before them. 


If the world had to pay cash in ad- 
vance for wars and could see what it 
was getting, there would be fewer wars. 
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Instalment Buyer 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


ar at the sale and got a bargain, it 
doesn’t help Jones much. The car has 
heen resold to Smith, but Jones is still 
jjable for the unpaid balance of his con- 
tract, plus all the assorted charges. He 
an take comfort in the fact that he 
probably won’t be sued, because the 
contract conveniently contained an as- 
ignment of his wages to take care of 
such eventualities. 

So much for Jones. Though tearful, 
his story represents actual abuses which 
have occurred. We are here concerned 
vith attempts to stamp them out. 

The first real attempts to protect the 
buyer by adequate legislation did not 
ome until 1935, with the passage of 
laws in Indiana, Wisconsin and Utah, 
and the unsuccessful introduction of 
regulatory bills in several other legisla- 
tures. Other states followed suit grad- 
ually, until the beginning of the war. 
During the war money was plentiful, 
the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act 
gave protection to a large segment of 
the population which might have been 
hard-pressed, legislatures were other- 
wise preoccupied and, probably most 
important, scarcity of goods and gov- 


ernment regulation kept the consumer 
most apt to get into trouble, and there- 
fore most apt to clamor for protection, 
out of reach of the instalment seller. 

Now, in 1947, Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania have passed retail instalment 
sales laws, Indiana has increased the 
coverage of its 1935 act, and further 
legislation is contemplated in other 
states. All told, about one half of the 
states and territories now have legisla- 
tion, of varying scope and effect, to 
protect the retail instalment buyer. 

A comparative study of these laws is 
difficult. Some cover sales of all goods. 
Others cover sales up to certain prices, 
and the prices vary. Some cover sales of 
automobiles only. Within this frame- 
work, some attempt complete regula- 
tion of instalment selling while others 
regulate only certain aspects of it. 

To complicate matters further, the 
Uniform Conditional Sales Act has been 
adopted—in “straight” fashion or with 
important variations—by 13 jurisdic- 
tions. Of these, four also have retail 
instalment sales laws. The uniform act 
was designed to legalize the conditional 
sale and protect the seller, but does con- 
tain provisions which protect the buyer. 
Its provisions supplement instalment 
sales laws, but are not limited to sales 
under any certain price nor to sales of 


automobiles. Finally, there are, in many 
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states which have not adopted it, laws 
which closely parallel it. Michigan’s 
motor vehicle sales finance act, for ex- 
ample, is practically a motorists’ ver- 
sion of the UCSA, and the Hawaii re- 
tail instalment sale act incorporates and 
elaborates its provisions. 

To date, the form and content of the 
retail instalment sales contract has been 
the fertile field for reform. The primary 
aim of this type of legislation is to com- 
pel the seller to disclose the terms of the 
sale. Thus, laws requiring that the 
buyer receive a copy of the contract are 
most common. New York and Massa- 
chusetts try to make sure that he can 
read it, if so minded, by requiring a 
printed contract to be in at least eight- 
point type, and other states try to pro- 
vide that he can understand it as well, 
by requiring essential provisions to be 
set forth in a certain form and order. 


Essential provisions commonly re-~ 


quired in the contract, or in a separate 
statement to the buyer are a descrip- 
tion ef the goods, the cash price, down- 
payment, finance and insurance charges, 
and the amount, date and number of in- 
stalments. Laws vary as to other 
charges, some requiring that “all other 
charges” be listed, while others per- 
haps cover the matter indirectly by re- 
quiring that the contract must contain 
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“all agreements between the parties.” 

There are laws, as well, which either 
forbid or restrict contract provisions 
for assignments of wages; inclusion, as 
collateral security, of property other 
than that sold; amending the contract 
to include later purchases; instalments 
in excess of other instalments or pay- 
able at irregular intervals; acceleration 
of payments because the holder of the 
contract deems himself insecure; the 
waiver of provisions of law which were 
enacted for the buyer’s benefit. 


Disclosure of the finance charge has 
given legislators trouble. Many groups 
urge that it be stated both as a sum of 
money and as a percentage of the cash 
balance, since the buyer could then tell 
at a glance the money difference be- 
tween cash and instalment plan prices, 
and also, in the language of those who 
deal in money, readily compare the rate 
of one seller against another, and the 
cost of sales credit against the cost of a 
cash loan. No state has gone so far, 
however. 
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Balanced Farming 


Builds Bank Balances 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


Balanced Farming plans. This $5,009 
fund also covers the agent’s mileage 
cost of secretarial help, supplies, and 
other local expenses. 

To the 19 Balanced Farming rings 
operating in Missouri at the beginning 
of 1947, 18 additional rings either have 
completed organization or will get under 
way a little after January 1. As you 
might imagine, it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to find the type of men capable of 
handling one of these associations at 
this time. This has delayed us in some 
counties and will delay us in still others. 

In Barry County, the First National 
Bank and the Gillioz Bank and Trust 
Company of Monett carry the largest 
share of the businessmen’s contribution. 

In the other counties, the bankers 
contribute along with the other busi- 
nessmen toward the $1,250 fund. In 
general, however, the bankers take the 
lead in interesting other businessmen 
in making contributions and in lending 
their moral support to the program. 


O; the 19 rings in operation during 
the year 1947, the bankers made the en- 
tire contributions in Lewis, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Cooper and Chariton counties 
and for two rings in Lawrence County. 
In the other counties, the bankers 
formed the sparkplug in making con- 
tributions and in getting other business- 
men to come in. Bankers and business- 
men think of their contributions to 
Balanced Farming associations as an 
investment in agriculture which will 
pay big dividends for a long time to 
come. 

In Missouri we are sold on the Bal- 
anced Farming program and we are 
trying to make it move rapidly, yet in 
a sound and conservative manner. The 
individual farm families believe in the 
plan and are demonstrating it. The 
Farm Bureau and other farm organiza- 
tions are squarely behind it, the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association has made it 
their agricultural program, and the 
State Chamber of Commerce has 
adopted it. Business groups in several 
cities are backing Balanced Farming. 
Everything considered, we believe that 
with this tremendous moral and finan- 
cial support by the people of the state, 
we can help farm families set up and 
get into operation the best and most 
complete farm plans devisable, with a 
minimum of cost to taxpayers. 
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Inflation and Credit Control 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


isone thing that needs to be said. The common interpreta- 
tion put on the term “‘consumer credit” is that it is instal- 
ment lending. But the fact is that this is not wholly true. 
The Government’s own figures on consumer credit outstand- 
ing in recent months include an item of $2,327 million of 
single-payment loans. By no stretch of the imagination can 
these be called instalment loans. Also, total instalment 
gedit outstanding, as of the most recent figures available, 
isless than 5 percent of personal income. This would hardly 
gem to be a dangerous figure, nor would it seem to justify 
the conclusion that banks are engaged in an orgy of instal- 
ment credit expansion. 


Wage Increases Without Production Increase 


Another event has been this. Until recently, government 
officials have publicly ignored the question of inflation. Since 
the end of the war they have concerned themselves mostly 
about deflation and unemployment. There have been en- 
couragements to demands for wage increases, with no cor- 

nding pressure for an increase in productivity. As a 
consequence, there have been increased costs and prices. 
At the same time, rising production has been hampered by 
labor disturbances, many of which could have been avoided 
by a less encouraging government attitude. During the war 
government policy was necessarily inflationary; but since 
the war, and until recently, it has also been inflationary. 

Not many weeks ago a high official of our Government was 
reported to have said for the first time that we were in 
“some” danger of inflation. A masterly understatement, 
considering all the facts. A special session of Congress was 
called, and one of the purposes stated was to take anti- 
inflationary action. We have the Government finally and 
officially admitting what we have all known for some time. 
Now there are signs it is going to be made a political issue— 
there is going to be an attack on inflation and high prices led 
by the Government, with the requested support of Congress. 


Election Year 


This really should not be surprising. We are in an election 
year, and politics will hold the stage. A government which 
over the past 14 years has contributed so largely and defi- 
aitely to the present inflationary condition by actions not 
related to the war will be busily engaged in making others 
responsible and proposing remedies. There will be opposing 
views of the reason the dollar has shrunk so much in value 
and the cures for our inflation problem. It will be very 
interesting. 

What interests me and should interest you, in particular, 
isthat there may be an attempt to attribute the inflation to 
the banks. The rate and extent of bank loan increase may 
become a target. There may be an official demand for an 
extension of Regulation W. The Federal Reserve Board may 
tty to impose the new investment controls on banks that it 
tecommended to the Congress a year or more ago. If it does, 
probably the total and rate of bank loan growth will be used 
inan attempt to create the impression that extravagant use 
oi bank credit by private borrowers, which the banks have 
permitted, is the reason for demanding these controls. It will 
be made in terms of either what the banks have done or 
may do. 

There can be no denial of the fact that loans have ex- 
panded rapidly and in large amounts. The level of business 
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activity has been extremely high, and there have been large 
demands for credit which has been provided by the banks. 
The fact that bank loans in all categories, except for the 
purchase of securities, have increased substantially may be 
construed so as to suggest that the accelerated inflationary 
effect on prices, so apparent to every one, has been brought 
about by the banks; that the banks have created the infla- 
tion, are creating the inflation, or will make it much worse by 
extending too much credit. 

Fortunately for the banks, this is one of the times when it 
will be very difficult to demonstrate that they are the primary 
source of the inflation. Today even the man on the street 
understands that the inflation of monetary means has come 
from government spending before, during, and after the war. 
It has not come from bank lending for speculative trans- 
actions in securities, on inventories, or on real estate; or 
for the purchase of automobiles or other of the more durable 
consumer goods. 


Banks No Longer Financing War 


In the last two years the banks have been getting back 
into the loan business and out of the business of buying 
government bonds. They are no longer a principal agency 
for financing a war by the purchase of government debt. 
There has been an end (we hope) of government deficit 
financing. Also, the Government has paid off substantial 
amounts of maturing debt from surplus government bal- 
ances. These factors are no longer inflationary, but there are 
other stimulants to inflation. 

Production of some goods has not yet caught up to the 
demand, and billions of dollars of government revenue are 
being placed in the spending stream. The billions being 
spent for war veterans, foreign aid, and other purposes are 
all inflationary. This is money spent here to compete with 
the dollars of the producers who are also consumers. Prices 
of food and other commodities continue to rise or are kept 
from declining by government buying at high prices. This is 
competition with the consumer for the available supply 
with money acquired from taxes paid by the consumer. We 
are told that the tremendous government budget cannot be 
reduced. Income tax reductions are opposed, thereby stimu- 
lating demands for further increases in wages to meet further 
rising prices. Thus it appears that the Government is pro- 
posing to fight a fire which it is still feeding with fuel. 

Now it is being suggested that the appropriate correction 
of the inflationary policies followed for the past 14 years is 
the re-establishment of some of the wartime controls and a 
step backward into the regimentation of the economy from 
which we have so recently escaped. 

There is nothing in the increase in bank loans which has 
brought about any such situation as this. Nevertheless, 
there is much talk about creating more credit controls. The 
recent report of the President’s Economic Advisers recom- 
mends “enlargement and aggressive use of the power to 
control the expansion of credit.” In considering that recom- 
mendation or any like it, there are other factors to be taken 
into account. 


Government-Sponsored Credit 
Encourages Expansion 

A large part of the credit expansion has been the result of 
the activity of government-sponsored eredit enterprises. 
GI loans, FHA loans, and other lending by government 
agencies is borrowing encouraged by the easy credit spon- 
sored by the Government. This type of credit is based 
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primarily on political decisions and normally would not be 
extended by the banks. But the public is encouraged to 
demand it, and the banks are used as the principal instru- 
ment of supply. 

Every one knows that credit sponsored by the Govern- 
ment is the most freely granted credit available, because 
that is its principal feature. Also, if there are any credit 
abuses, government-sponsored credit or lending projects 
will at least carry their full share of them. Nevertheless, I 
hear of no proposals to curtail these government guaranties 
or the activities of government lending agencies. I suggest 
that if the Government intends to establish new controls 
over credit expansion, it had better begin by reviewing and 
restricting the government-subsidized credit which has con- 
tributed so largely to the present amount of private debt. 


Business Using More Dollars 


The inflationary situation in prices and wages caused by 
government policy, coupled with the high level of business 
activity, has made it necessary for business to use larger 
amounts of dollars than would have been the case prewar. 
Everything that a business has to use its money for costs 
much more than it did five years ago or two years ago. Rising 
prices of materials and semi-manufactured goods, the rise 
in physical and dollar volume of inventories, and the rise in 
sales volume have all tended to squeeze working capital 
positions. Therefore it is only natural that the borrowing 
will be greater in amount, if there is borrowing, and that this 
situation will cause some non-borrowers to borrow. For this 
reason the expansion of bank credit, whether it is in com- 
mercial loans or mortgage loans, has to be related to the 
difference in the purchasing value of the dollar. In terms of 
1941 dollars, or even 1945 dollars, it will not appear so 
great. Also, it will not appear either large or unreasonable if 
related to the present level of national income. 

Nevertheless, we face a situation where there has been a 
large increase in the volume of commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans and in consumer credit and mortgages. 
This does add to the inflationary pressure. Banks generally 
are fully loaned and invested as you can see by the narrow 
margin in excess reserves. They are freely using the Federal 
Reserve System to meet required reserves by selling govern- 
ment securities to it. 

Under these conditions, it is the safe assumption that the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board will use any means 
now at their disposal to put pressure on the money supply. 
They have already made short-term government issues more 
attractive to encourage more selective lending. The govern- 
ment balances in war loan accounts in the banks can be 
drawn down. There can be more cash redemption of matur- 
ing government issues. Reserve requirements in the 50 banks 
in Chicago and New York can be increased from 20 to 26 
percent. These and other actions can be taken. 


Banks Have Not, Will Not 
Justify New Controls 


The real question is whether or not the Federal Reserve 
will use fully all of the powers already granted by Congress 
to control credit expansion, or fail to use these but use the 
present conditions in an attempt to impose entirely new 
forms of credit or investment control on the banks. Un- 
doubtedly, there will be the former; and I suspect there may 
be the latter. If new controls are imposed, they can be 
justified only by a completely biased interpretation of the 
facts for that purpose. One thing is certain. The banks have 
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not justified and will not justify any new controls by any. 
thing they do. 

I am convinced that the only way banks can keep them. 
selves free from multiplication of government regulation js 
by a voluntary and coordinated self-discipline in the conduct 
of their business which embodies a full recognition of the 
relationship of their business to the functioning of the 
economy; with a full recognition that the future status of 
banking will depend on right action under these circum. 
stances; and a full recognition that the economic strength 
and help of this country is the foundation of any possibility 
of world peace and reconstruction abroad. 


Changing Weather for Bank Earnings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


from that applied to income from government bonds. War- 
time and immediate postwar earnings of the banking system 
were “high grade” earnings because they were produced 
largely by “riskless” assets, i.e., U. S. Government securities 
and high grade, short term loans, many of the latter also 
carrying a government guarantee. Today’s and tomorrow's 
earnings are not being produced by “‘riskless”’ assets in the 
same proportion as were yesterday’s earnings. 


Capital Ratio Must Rise 


As long as the bulk of bank assets was largely “riskless,” 
the amount of capital cushion required by banks was small 
in relation to these assets. With the character of bank assets 
undergoing a change, and with risk assets increasing, the 
ratio of capital to assets must rise if a conservative relation- 
ship is to be preserved. 

Changes and Possibilities 

As the banking picture changes, with the demand for bank 
credit becoming greater in relation to its supply, with 
money rates tending to firm, with the banking system having 
become a seller of government securities on balance rather 
than a buyer, and with the volume of risk assets held by 
banks undergoing a substantial growth, it is necessary to 
reappraise the outlook for bank earnings. For the banking 
system as a whole, somewhat higher dollar earnings appear 
likely in the coming months due almost entirely to higher 
loan volume at higher rates. But such higher dollar earnings 
as may materialize are unlikely to be evenly distributed 
among individual banks or groups of banks. Central Reserve 
City banks are faced with the possibility of higher reserve 
requirements which would force the liquidation of presently 
held income-producing assets. Banks which have been fully 
invested in a portfolio concentrated in intermediate and 
long maturities are not in a position to benefit from higher 
short term rates in securities, and must be on the alert to 
reduce the vulnerability of their present holdings to price 
declines which would take place if present trends continue. 
All banks have the problem of guarding against the granting 
of unsound loans—a problem which has moved from the 
realm of the theoretical to the realm of the practical during 
recent months—and of charging a sufficiently high rate of 
interest on all loans to compensate adequately for the risks 
involved. Together with this problem of an adequate interest 
rate on new loans is the problem of adequate capital funds to 
underwrite the added risks that these. new loans entail. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. What the foreign aid program needs is a 
vigorous and convincing selling campaign to be exported 
right along with the goods. Advertisements, exhibitions, 
broadcasts, speaking programs that penetrate to the smallest 
European towns, and every medium known to merchandis- 
ing should be used to make sure that the motives, methods 
and results of the program are fully understood. 

During the war it was often said that lend-lease would 
familiarize people abroad with our products and create a 
demand that would help our postwar foreign trade. This 
may have turned out to be true to a disturbing degree. Have 
we been better salesmen for our nation’s products than for 
our ideas? 

A heavy responsibility rests on this country to conduct 
its affairs in such a way as to render the utmost aid abroad 
without jeopardizing its strength at home. While no one 
doubts that this general objective has unanimous support 
there is likely to be constant and wide disagreement as to 
methods of achieving it. 

These differences of opinion regarding administration of 
the program will probably last as long as the program itself. 
The reason is that the situation has within itself the seeds 
that could socialize our entire foreign trade almost as com- 
pletely as Russia’s, together with the inevitable application 
of domestic controls. 

That is why the deeper we get into this thing which some 
genius has named the “cold war,” the more we observe a 
curious phenomenon: a business boom afflicted with an 
uneasy conscience and a sense of living on borrowed time. 

Several sobering questions which only time can answer 
arise from the fact that this present phase of the boom is 
identified so completely with the foreign aid program. 


Grants or Loans. Just how will the program be admin- 
istered? No one knows because to some extent it must be 
played by ear. 

“‘As a general principle,” says Secretary Marshall, “aid 
should take the form of grants or loans depending in each 
case upon the capacity of the particular country to repay...” 

He said that grants would be made in the case of quickly 
consumable and badly needed supplies and in cases where 
no repayment would be possible. 

“Loans,” he believed, “should be made to cover imports 
of capital equipment and raw materials which will directly 
produce the means of repayment and where such repayment 
can be readily expected. At the same time encouragement 
should be given to early initiation of private financing so as 
to eliminate as far as possible the necessity for direct assist- 
ance from the United States Government.” 

The Secretary recommends also that use should be made 
of the resources of the International Bank whenever in the 
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opinion of the bank “the necessary and appropriate condi- 
tions for loans can be met.” 


Business or Politics. What is the dominant purpose of the 
plan, business or politics? Fighting Communism or rehabilitat- 
ing Europe? Can the two be mixed? 

On its business side the plan seems to be a direct descend- 
ent of a long line of devices we have used in the last few 
decades to pay ourselves for our surplus exports. There were 
the old war debts which were filed in the wastebasket. Then 
came the foreign bond issues of the 20’s, followed by a variety 
of grants and loans in the slow 30’s, lend-lease in War II 
and UNNRA. 

On its political side the plan’s ancestry includes the fact 
that the first World War for democracy left us a legacy of 
controlled economies and dictatorships. The second war for 
democracy advanced these collectivist forces still further. 
Now comes this third war, fought with goods and talk, 
which promises to continue the process by making it neces- 
sary for us to give up some free enterprise here in order to 
save it overseas. 


Inflationary Effects. What will be the repercussions of the 
program on domestic business? Any procedure that contem- 
plates adding several billions yearly to demand and sub- 
tracting a like amount from supply is obviously inflationary 
and will affect every business in the country, particularly 
those relating to fuel, food, machinery and construction 
materials. 

The anticipation of large, sustained purchases by official 
agencies for foreign use has already tended to spur inventory 
purchases in an abnormal way with all the dangers attendant 
on such expansion. 


Why Just U. S.? Why is this exclusively our project? 

One thing that is hard for the average U. S. citizen to 
understand is why this program should not have the co- 
operation of other countries whose war experience paralleled 
our own. What about those countries which were not even 
in the war—all of which seem to be in the same dire need of 
our products as countries hurt by the war? 

It is known to be the feeling of our own officials that we 
shall pay the whole cost. If Canada, Australia, South Africa 
or one of the Latin American countries furnish any assist- 
ance to the program they will be paid by the United States. 

The chief target of the Com: unists in fighting the plan 
has been this very exclusiveness which has enabled them to 
distort the whole thing into an adventure in U. S. imperial- 
ism. If it were a joint plan supported by a representative 
group of anti-Communistic nations it would not be vulner- 
able on this point. 
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“As of close of business...1947..." 


to America’s bankers on 


a history-making year! 


At the end of the year when this nation has sought faith- 
fully to protect the peace we fought for, the bankers of 
America have outstanding some sixteen billion dollars in 
business loans. In addition, bank debits to individual ac- 
counts totaled in the last twelve months one trillion, 
100 billion dollars...topping the previous postwar peak! 

That tremendous volume is unmatched in all the rec- 
ords of banking. It was handled by this country’s banks in 


their stride—a measure of their resources and power. 
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THIS TIME, SONNY” hardware mean a better mortgage | 


for both borrower and lender. oe 


There’s no place in modern home” 
THIS REPAIR JOB would not be necessary had financing for the burden of rusted ~ 


copper been used in the first place. For sheet metal. 
metal work of copper is an outstanding invest- 

ment in durability and money-saving, rust-free 

service. 


Screens rusty? Plan now . 
to replace them with If a look at your own valleys, roof flashings, 
durable bronze. It's the = 
time-tested standard of gutters and downspouts reveals serious rusting, 
quality for screens. 

plan now, before walls and ceilings are damaged, 


to replace them with time-tried copper. 


COPPER and BRASS 


We suggest that you discuss needed repairs 
with your sheet metal contractor now. The more THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
time you give him, the more likely he will be Goneret Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
able to obtain Anaconda Sheet Copper —your Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


in Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., 
Put an end to rust- assurance of utmost quality. 


4702 
clogged or leaking New Toronto, Ont. 
water pipes with Ana- 


conda Copper Tubes. 
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